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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


The Monetary and Banking 


Problem, 
By Logan G. McPHERSON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
OPINION OF THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS. 


“I regard McPherson’s ‘ Monetary and Banking 
Problem’ ag a most excellent book, and a valuable 
addition to our recent educational literature on the 
nature, origin, and function of money, which one 
must yet yd and correctly understand before 
he can be able to reason correctly about the silver 
problem.” 


The Story of Electricity. 


By Joun Munro, author of “Electricity and its 
Uses,” “Pioneers of Electricity,” etc. A new 
volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


This convenient little book summarizes the infor- 
mation of which the average reader stands most in 
need. It is clearly written and ey illustrated, 
and it takes 6) al cognizance of the requirements 
of American readers. 


Herbart’s A B C of Sense- 
Perception 


And Introductory Works. 


By Wi1u1am J. Eoxorr, Ph.D., Pd D., Professor of 
Pedagogy in the University .of Illinois; author 
of “ Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation.” Vol. 36, In- 
ternational Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This volume comestons @ graded series of - 

‘ogical essays of Herbart. The A B C of se- 
Perception is completed by Herbart for immediate 
application in the schoolroom, and has been tested 
by actual use in American public schools under the 
author’s direction. The other works are graded and 
connected by prefaces and explanatory remarks so 
as to aid in the thorough comprehension of the 
ABO. The whole constitutes a course delivered 
before students preparing for service in the public 
schools. 


Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves, 


By F. ScHUYLER MATHEWS, author of “ Familiar 
Flowers of Field and Garden,” “‘ The Beautiful 
Flower Garden,” etc. Illustrated with over 200 
Drawings from Nature by the Author. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


A book for the summer monthe, of great interest 
to those who love our familiar trees and wish to 
become better acquainted with them. Over 200 are 
accurately described in simplelan. e. The draw- 
ings, taken directly from Nature, preserve the life 
and er of coe See = perfect accuracy. 
All types are presented, whether common or ex- 
ceptional, and full explanations are given. The 
book is characterized by a careful avoidance of 
technical terms, and an independent principle of 


authori but the character and coloring ite 
loatage axe ed precisely as the observer is 
likely to be impressed 


name | Once more we breathe the languorous air of those 





Yekl. 


A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. CAHAN. 
Uniform with “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


“A new and striking tale The charm, the verity, 
the literary value of the book depend upon its study 
of character, its ‘local color,’ its revelation to 
Americans of a social state at their very doors of 
whi-h they have known notbing. * Yeki’ 
and hisfellow-personages and the life they live are 
vividly depicted with graphic descriptive skill, with 
a keen sense of humor, and not a hint of preach- 
iness.”—New York Times. 

“ Every feature of the book bears the stamp of 
truth. . . Undoubtedly‘ Yekl’ has never been 
excelled asa picture of the distinctive life of the 
New York Ghetto.”—Boston Herald. 


: 
The King’s Revenge. 

By CLauDE Bray, author of “ The Last of the Dyn- 
mokes,” ** ToSave Himself,” ete No, 199, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

In this tale of an adventurous career at the time 
of the War of the Roses there are incidents and 
perils and vivid historical pictures which will hold 
the reader’s interest until the last page is reached. 


NEW EDITION OF 
A Journey in Other Worlds. 


A Romance of the Future. 


By Joun Jacos Astor. With Nine Full-page Illus- 
trations by DAN BEARD. Sixth edition. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

‘* The story merits favor for ite ingenious concep- 
tion and its readability. Mr, Astor takes full adh 
vantage of the many opportunities for wedging in 
appropriate little astronomical lectures, and his 
fascinating story can be heartily commended for its 
substantially interesting and entertaining quali- 
ties."—London Literary World. 

* An interesting and cleverly devised book. . . ° 
No lack of imagination. . Showsa skilful and 
wide acquaintance with scientific facts.”"—New York 
Herald. 


An Outcast of the Islands. 


By JoserH Conrad, author. of “Almayer’s Folly,” 
etc. No. 198, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 3 

The romance and tragedy of the South Seas are 
pictured with singular vividness in this remarkable 
book, ~ 

“ Unquestionably one of the strongest and most 
original novels of the year.”—London Athenewm. 

“A work of extraordinary force andcharm. , . 


mysterious islands set amid the far Eastern seas. 
Here is an old world indeed- made new by the ro- 





mancer’s magic.”—London Datly Chrontele. 


HAROLD FREDERIOS NEW NOVEL. 
March Hares. 


By HAROLD FRED#RIO, author of ‘The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” “In the Valley,” etc, 16mo. 
Cloth, special binding, $1.25. 

In ‘* March Hares” Mr. Frederic has written an 
original, witty, and delightful story which will 
increase the number of his readersan4 prove one of 
the most succeesful novels of the season. 


** One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced 
upon for many a day. It has much of the rapidity 
and vigor of a smartly written farce, with a pervad- 
ing freshness a smartly written farce rarely pos 
sesses. . . . A book decidedly worth reading.”— 
London Saturday Review. 


Appletons’ 
European Guide-Book 


For English-speaking Travelers. New Edition, en- 
tirely rewritten. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations, and a chapter of Travel-talk. In 2 vol- 
umes 12mo, flexible leather, $5.00. 

In the preparation of this Guide-Book the author 
has sought to give all the information necessary to 
enable the tourist to find his way without difficulty 
from place to place, and 86, see the objects best 
worth seeing, throughout such parts of Europe as 
are generally visited by A ican travelers. He 
has endeavored to give concise information regard- 
ing all objects which, by common consent, are best 
worth a visit, giving fewer details regarding matters 
of secondary interest. He has avoided encumber- 
ing the book with obtrusive criticisms of his own, 
preferring to give facts, and leaving readers to 
form their own judgments 


Appletons’ 
American Guide-Books. 


(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United States. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 
Flexible morocco, with Tuck, $2.50. (Part I., 
separately, NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STaTEs 
AND CANADA; cloth, 81,25. Part IJ., SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN STATES ; cloth, $1.25.) 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A guide for 
tourists and sportsmen, from Newfoundland to 
the Pacific, With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 
Flexib'e cloth, $1 50. 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. By Miss F. R. 
ScIDMOus. With Mepsand Iilus'rations. 12mo. 
Flexible cloth, $1.25. .. 


App‘e‘ons’ Hend-Book of American Summer Re- 
sonts, With Maps, Iilustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. 12m0. Paper, 50 cents. 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York. 16mo. Pa- 
per, 3) cents; cloth, 60 cents. 





For sals by al! booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & 


CO., - 72 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


THE CROWD. 


A STUDY OF THE POPULAR MIND. 
By GUSTAVE LE BON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 














ogy. By Ricumonp Mayo-Surrs, Ph.D., Problems. By J. SUIDLD NicHoLson, M.A. U oat Wages, and ¥ eltare in the 
fessor of Political Economy and Social Science D.se. 12 91.95, ’ ’ Fe “on ingdom, andbook of Social 
mo, $1.25. 


in Columbia College. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


MAYO-SMITH.—Statistics and ee NICHOLSON. — Strikes and Social MALLOCK.~ Classes and Masses, or 


ical Thinkers and Speakers, 





NEW VOLUME OF 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Vol. VIII. 
Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 
- A BOOK FOR ALL AND NONE. 
By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. Vol. XI. 


THE CASE OF WAGNER.—THE TWILIGHT IDOLS.—NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER. 
Translated by THOMAS COMMON. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


*.* This sole authorized edition of ‘*Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche” is issued under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archi 
based on the final German edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche's relatives. 7 Te Ae ong eae 





THE RICHES OF CHAUCER. THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 
In which his Impurities pane bees. om ae eas nin Sositiing Moserateed his By LEWIS RICHARD FARNELL, M.A., 
ccentuated an bsolete Terms Explained; and also have 
been added a few explanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. ee ee ee eee, WMA C1 Romatrattone,. 8 vole, 
‘ By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. *, Vol. I.—Cronos—Zeus—Hera—Athena. Vol. 1.—A ox 
' Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. ** podite. Vol. III. in Preparation, a an age- 





NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND. 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P., F.R.S, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with the “ Beauties of Nature.”) 


A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE FOR A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MAMMALS. 








STUDENTS OF THE COMMON LAW. 
By SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., By B. LYDEKKER, 8.A., F.R.8., V.P.G.8., ete. 
Barrister at Law, M:A., Hon., LL.D. Epin., DUBLIN and HARVARD, Corpus With Mape and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.60 net. 
Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, etc., etc, 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. *,"Oambridge Geographical Series. New Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Bocks from the Sacred S:riptures, represented in Modern Literary Form. £ach number of the Series edited, with an Introduction, 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), 
Professor of Literature in ‘English in the University of Chicago, 18mo, cloth, each 50 cents; or, in paste-grain morocco, gilt top, 60 cents. 
GENESIS, Or the Foundation of the Chosen Nation. (Sib History, Part 7.) 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTICUS, ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 
ONOMY. BIBLIGAL DYLLE THE BOOK ON JOB, DEUTER. 





Bag uns ob pecenoncoy. THE. PRINCIPLES OF THE TRANSFORMER. 
Corne * Co-ed “ ” ° ° rne; a ity. 
mene FSS Tite cticak Touma et Pepchelcay bee. choth, 1 60 net sutton With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $8.25 Horta % 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND'S FACE,” ETC., ETC, 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE. 


By Mrs. JULIA C. R. DORR, 
Author of “ The Flowef of England's lace,” “ Friar Anselmo,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. (Miniature Series, ) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND’S FACE.” Sketches from English Travel. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES 
Fi s A esate thr gone FAMILY. EMBARRASSMENTS 
npublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Advent Com- r 
"plied from he Papers of Sergeant Willam Dow ofthe a By HENRY JAMES, 
LOUIS BECKE WALTER JEFFERY. Author of “The Bostonians,” “The Aspern Papers,” ' 
With numerous Hlustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. “ Partial Portraits.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. eerie? csandl 
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len, Women and Books 
CONCERNING BUDAPEST AND ITS EXHIBITION 

Since THE Young Fogey postponed account of the 
Budapest Exhibition, I have doubted wh it was worth 
writing about at all, at this late hour. Stil? the Exhibition 
—for which the Directors gave me a season ticket agsoon as 
they heard I was leaving—lasts all the year, and I have met 
scarcely anybody who has been there, nor read anything in- 
telligent about it, so I think I may disburden myself of a 
few jottings and reflections, confining myself more to the 
town than to its ephemeral excitements, 

The Millennial Exhibition professes to celebrate the found- 
ation of Hungary; but 896 is a very long time ago, and the 
event does not seem to have been reported in the newspapers 
of the period. However, as a Hungarian explained to me, 
when you are counting by thousands you are not particular toa 
year or two, so perhaps it was not precisely ten centuries ago 
that the foundation of Hungary was inaugurated by a national 
assembly that created “the Constitution of Pusztaszer.” 
After all, have not those irrepressible German savants dis- 
covered that Christ was born in the year6B.c.? ... . 

The Hungarians absorbed into themselves Italians, Ger- 
mans and Czechs, and the modern Hungarian is, according 
to Arminius Vambéry, a typical product of the fusion of 
Europe and Asia, Turanian and Aryan. And thatis the sort 
of way in which after a few centuries we get the chauvinistic 
cries: ‘ Germany for the Germans,” “ Poland forthe Polish,” 
“ Hungary for the Hungarians.” In truth, no nation has a 
right to anything it cannot hold by might. And who shall 
determine what a nation is? Whoare the Americans? Who 
are the English? “Norman and Saxon and Dane are we.” 
And once upon a time some of us threw up our country and 
sailed away in the Mayflower. For patriotism is not the 
only bond of brotherhood. Men may be the sons of an idea 
as well as of a soil. There was a Hungarian girl selling sil- 
ver at a stall, who had spent four years in Chicago, Never 
have I heard better American, except it be from a Budapest 
man who had come back to revisit his native town, and was 
disgusted with its smaliness and slowness. er contra, I 
met an American girl in Switzerland who had lived much in 
Germany, and whose English had such a Teutonic intonation 
that it was difficult to realize she was not speaking Ger- 
man. And language is but typical of the rest. All other 
national characteristics are imbibed as subtly. What makes 
4 nation is a certain common spirit— Volksgeist, as the Ger- 
man psychologists have christened it,—and this spirit exer- 
cises a hypnotic effect over all that comes within its range, 
moulding and transforming. There is action and reaction. 
The nation makes the national! spirit, and the national spirit 
makes the nation. The flag, the constitution, the national 
anthems, the national prejudices, the language, the proverbs 
—these ure the product of the people they produce. 

I am inclined to allow more importance to education and 
environment than to actual birth in a country, and to be- 
lieve that for a “native ” birth is only an etymological ne- 
cessity. Natives are made as well as born. The “born” 
native has merely the advantage of prior arrival, and if the 
“foreign ” immigrant is only of a plastic age, he may come 
to love the step-mother-country more than one of her own 
sons, educated abroad. This consideration would solve 
every Uitlander question: Is the national spirit strong 
enough to suck in the foreigners? Can the nation digest 
them, to vaty the metaphor—assimilate them to its own sub- 
stance? I once proposed to a biologist—who flouted it 
—that a definition of Life might be “the power of convert- 
ing foreign elements, taken in as to one’s own sub- 





stance,” Thus, a plant sucks up chemical elements and 
makes flowers ; a man turns them to flesh. Here is a piece 
of meat: eaten by a dog it runs to tail and teeth, for a cat it 
makes fur and whiskers, for a bird feathers, for a woman a 
lovable face. And so the test of life in a nation would be its 
power of transforming its immigrants into patriots, Only a 
dead nation is afraid of foreigners. The figure has its limits, 
however: one cannot gulp down too large a piece of meat, 
And there are things inedible, substances which no stomach 
can digest. The Americans will never make Yankees of 
their Chinese. On the other hand, nowhere have I found 
more ardent patriots than among-the Jews, . -. ¥ 
* * * 


‘*CHERCHEZ LE JUIF” 

Mr. Du Maurier, in his unmentionable novel, suspects, 
like Lowell, that a drop of it has lurked in every artistic 
temperament. And, in sober truth, the drain from Israel] 
throughout the centuries has been immense. In every age, 
in every country, Jews have.been sucked up into the more 
brilliant life around them, exchanging contempt and danger 
for consideration and peace. Cherches le Juif is, indeed, no 
empty cry, whenever a new artistic or journalistic planet 
swims into our ken. That the Jew rules over the Con- 
tinental press is not quite so untrue as most anti-Semitic 
cries. ‘‘ Have you any Christians on your staff?” I said to 
the editor of the great Budapest newspaper, Pesther Lloyd, 
a fine figure of a man, long-bearded and benevolent, like an 
ancient sage. He pondered. “I think we have one,” he 
said. On the other hand, there are many German and 
Austrian papers on which there is only one Jew. And in 
any case the real meaning of the cry is ludicrously untrue. 

The Jews are largely responsible for the prosperity of 
Budapest, as they were for that of Vienna, which now turns 
round upon them. Fancy a country quarrelling with its coal 
andiron! And the true wealth of a country is even more 
in its population than in its dead products. I found thé 
Viennese comic papers full of the old anti-Semitic jokes, 
hashed up, I have little doubt, by the same journalists who 
are supposed to judaize the press of Europe. Even so in Amer- 
ica, are not the Jewish caricatures in Puck often done by a 
brother of M. de Blowitz? In something of the same spirit, 
when the notorious Lueger, whose platform was the extinc- 
tion of the Jews of Vienna, was up for election as Burgo- 
master, a poor Jew took a bribe of a couple of florins to vote 
for him. “God will frustrate him,” said the pious Jew. 
“ Meantime I have his money.” 

The chief surprise of Hungary is its language. Though 
one knows that Jékai writes in the strange tongue which 
sticks its verb into the middle of its noun, yet one vaguely 
thinks of it as of Gaelic or Welsh—something archaic, kept 
for Eisteddfods and Renaissances—and it is not till one ar- 
rives in Hungary that one realises that it is a living, discon- 
certing reality. The great European languages have affini- 
ties with one another: Latin puts one on bowing terms with 
French and Spanish, Italian and Portuguese ; English is not 
entirely unrelated to German, Dutch, and even Norwegian; 
old Greek is the key to modern. But in Hungary one comes. 
face to face with an absolutely new language, in which even 
guesswork is impossible. When “Levelezi-Lap” means a 
postcard, and “dra egy napra” means price per day, you 
feel that it is all up. The nearest relatives of Hungarian 
are Turkish and Finnish, the Asiatic ancestors of the race 
having lived between Finns and Turks; and it bears traces 
of their migrations, and of the great Mongol invasion of 
Europe by Djingis Khan. _ 

With a language thus handicapped, it was a mistake to 


a, ape 
» Sais 
have scarcely a word of any other tongue in an 1 Exhibition 


designed to ,attract Europe. The only scrap of English “ey 


saw was in the “ French Theatre,” in the show of “ Living 
Pictures,” the (London) director of which had forgotten to 
alter the titles printed beneath the frames. Even in giving 
the names of foreign authors the Hungarians preserve their 
habit of placing the Christian name second; so that I .saw 
in the booksellers’ windows works by Eliot. — Kock 
Paul, and Black William. 
*_ * &* 
THE VIENNA OF-THE FUTURE 

Hungary is still in the flush of youth, high-spirited, brilliant, 
enthusiastic, and a little out of perspective in its national 
consciousness. But who would ever do anything if he saw 
his true place in the cosmos? The rapid rise of Budapest— 
unprecedented save in the gold countries—into a capital of 
European importance, has shed a buoyant optimism, refresh- 
ing enough in this jaded century, over the inhabitants of that 
beautiful city. “We are the Vienna of the future,” cried 
my cicerone, ‘and already Vienna is feeling our rivalry. 
The retired Jewish merchants who went there to spend their 
fortunes are now coming to us; the anti-Semitism of Vienna 
is at once the cause and the effect of bad business. And 
Vienna is on the downward grade, we are on the upward, 
Vienna has never been the capital of Austria, which is a 
mere federation of races, as Budapest is the capital of Hun- 
gary. . The German is proud of Vienna; yes, but the Czech 
looks to Prague, the Pole. to Cracow, the. Austro-Italian 
swears by Trieste.” . 

Budapest would be an ideal place for a honeymoon but for 
the beauty of the women, which might make the bridegroom 
dissatisfied, But the Pesth part of Budapest is a disappoint- 
ment. One expects to feel the first breath of the East, and 
one gets a modern, a Western, almost an American town, 
with an electric underground railway and a telephonic news- 
paper,which reads itself out all day long to whosoever will 
clap the cups to his ears—the old town crier in terms of 
modern science, . But it rounds off the day, poetically enough, 
with music, so that when I sought to hear the latest news, I 
was treated to Handel’s “ Hallelujah.” How much more 
soothing than our own “extra special,” with its final crop 
of horrors! Music, indeed, is ever resounding: the gipsy 
bands are everywhere playing Hungarian, not gipsy music, 
as Liszt imagined, for they never play to “the white men,’ 
The splendid “* Rakéczi” March, which Berlioz introduced 
into his “ Faust,” is, however, of gipsy origin, having been in- 
vented, says tradition, by Cinka Panna, the faithful gipsy girl 
of Rakéczi II., after his defeat, There are also Betjar melo- 
dies, the songs of the brigand cavaliers, the romantic rob- 
bers who took from the rich to give to the poor, like our 
Rebin Hood. 

The Exhibition, which I fear will be a financial failure, is 
only one of the many, celebrations of the Millennium, which 
include the erection of statues and an Arc de Triomphe, the 
opening of a canal, the construction of two new bridges, of 
three or four great public buildings, the inauguration of the 
splendid new Houses of Parliament—situated like our own 
on the river-side—international congresses, historical cor- 
téges, and the opening of five hundred new primary schools ! 

. > One.great lack in the Exhibition is lavatories. 
Even at my hotel—a place of gilded saloons—they charged 
two florins (about. 3s. 4¢.) for a plain bath, as if in sheer sur- 
prise. In “Old Buda” I could only get a bucket from. an, 
old woman in which to wash. And the next day, when I re, 
paired confidently in search of this bucket, there was nothing 
but a tiny saucepan, the contents of which she poured over 
my hands, watering a garden-plot at the same time. After 
the first jet I moved my hands away and said that would: do. 
No, no,” she cried: ‘if you wash, you must wash properly.” 
And I had to stand still and be poured upon till she was 
satisfied. 


* * 8 
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renee PUNCH AND JUDY IN HUNGARIAN 
There was another Exhibition going on, as it always goes 
on, in the town, for the People’s Park has very little verdure 
and consists almost entirely of side-shows and open-air res- 
taurants. I saw swings and merry-go-rounds, a circus, and 
a marionette theatre, and heard Punch and Judy discussing 
their domestic differences in Hungarian, and Toby barking 
in the same uncouth tongue. The joy with which the public 
greeted each crack on the head administered by Herr Punch’s 
stick showed me how hopeless it was to write literary plays, 
For the primitive emotions will always be the most captivat- 
ing. A fight must ever beat the most subtle psychology ; 
and indeed those writers for whom the drama is the art of 
manufacturing excitement and suspense must find it difficult 
to compete with a lottery drawing, a. prize-fight, or a horse- 
race, where the issue is known not even to the organizer of 
the excitement. And this consideration will show why some 
books are very successful, the art of which is very little. 
Nothing is harder in real life than to put your back against 
the wall.on a dark staircase and keep three armed men at 
bay with your whirling sword. But nothing is easier than 
for the romantic writer to dip his pen in ink and say that his 
hero did that. And nothing is more stimulating and exciting 
for the reader than to imagine the ‘hero doing it ; and in his 
gratitude to the giver of all this beautiful breathlessness he 
is likely, unless he is an analytical person, to mistake a cheap 
effect for precious art. But the bulk of humanity must 
always remain at the Punch-and-Judy stage of art. If only 
the critics would outgrow it! 

The clowns in the circus who came on with red noses were 
a further proof of the sempiternal simplicity of our race; 
and I could have wished for the heart of that urchin whom I 
saw trying to peer in under the canvas, and whom, with a 
reminiscence of the young Gradgrinds, I was. about to pay 
for, when he suddenly produced a florin and many coppers 
and went in like a man. Sitting in the front row, I had a 
curious presentiment that the daring bare-backed rider would 
be thrown at my feet; and sure enough he was, and, as. I 
picked him up, I saw by the perspiration what toil his grace- 
ful feats concealed. Poor cavalier! I am sure his pride was 
more hurt than his person, and he excelled himself in gallop- 
ing round poised on one toe, When he was recalled after 
his exit, he tumbled his thanks, giving us complex somersaults 
in lieu of bows. I sometimes fancy he was a holier person 
than the Chief of the Dancing Dervishes, 

I. ZANGWILL. 


Literature 
*¢ The Winning of the West ’’ 
By Theodore Roosevelt, Vol, 1V. ‘* Louisiana and the Northwest,” 1791- 
1807. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

ONE ADVANTAGE Of Mr. Roosevelt’s monumental work is 
that each part is complete in itself. The present volume 
covers the period which opened with the checkered, but 
finally successful, war waged by the United States Govern- 
ment against the northwestern Indians, and closed with the 
acquisition and exploration of the vast region beyond the 
Mississippi, It was during this dozen of years that the West 
rose to real power in the Union. While in the Northwest, 
the one victorious campaign of Gen. Anthony Wayne focuses 
the attention of the student of history, in the Southwest the 
subject is more obscure, because, instead of one battle, there 
were innumerable small forays and reprisals of the whites 
against the Indians. The effects, however, were about the 
same in both cases. The spirit of the red men was broken 
and they sued for peace, so that the first period of repose 
known for half a century dawned upon the land, In the 
North, the treaties of Jay and Pinckney gave us in fact the 
boundaries which the peace of 1783 had given us in name 
only. The British intrigues, which kept the savages hostile, 
ceased. Prof. Goldwin Smith denies these manceuvres, but 
Mr. Roosevelt, from more careful and thorough examination 
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of original authorities, provesthemtobe true. In the South, 
‘the treachery and duplicity of the Spaniards ended’; the 
cession of Louisiana followed. % 

What, Mr, Roosevelt brings out clearly in detail is.a com- 
paratively. new statement of facts, to which our average 
school histories are yet strangers; for Louisiana was sur- 
rendered to the United States not merely because Napoleon 
wanted money, but because he saw what the envoys from 
Washington, who asked only for New Orleans, did not see, 
-but what the American pioneers and explorers felt. To the 
Man of Destiny, who thrust the whole Northwest on Jefferson, 
it was clear that no European power could hold the 
country beyond the Mississippi after actual American set- 
tlers had made good their foothoid upon the eastern 
bank. Exploration of the unknown land between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific was begun and accomplished in a 
different way from the course pursued by the wild hunters 
who first penetrated the wooded wilderness between the Alle- 
gheny and the Mississippi. This time, officers of the regu- 
lar army, by order of the National Government, opened paths 
northward and southward through the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, the Red, Arkansas and Grand rivers, and 
westward over the Rockies to Oregon and the sea. 

There is no falling off in this volume of the author's power 
of graphic presentment of the details gathered from original 
sources. St. Clair’s defeat and Wayne’s victory are told with 
great descriptive power; and yet in following the sinuous course 
of political intrigue, Indian wars and the struggle of good and 
evil in Tennessee, the author shows equal skill in massing 
his lights and shadows. These are set, not in crude and un- 
meaning contrast, but with the power of one who knows that 
the forces of righteousness and wickedness often struggle in 
the same individual and community. Nor has any other 
historian, in our opinion, yet shown more clearly the current 
of tendency as distinguished from the mere succession of in- 
dividual events in the gaining of the West for the Union. 
There are, in the story as in the reality, obstacles, re- 
tardations, diversions, particular accelerations; but the set 
of the mass is always inone direction. Particular manifesta- 
tions can only be explained in the light of that great move- 
ment, suggesting something more than human, which urged 
thousands of men to leave behind them comparative ease 
and comfort and to push unquailingly into desert, forest and 
flood toward the setting sun. Mr. Roosevelt enters into the 
spirit of men of generations ago. He throws a flood of light 
on land speculations, political intrigues, slavery, the struggles 
between the large landowners and the permanent settlers, 
the troubles with the titles to the soil, and makes especially 
clear the difficulty which the Eastern politicians found in 
measuring the temper of the Western men. The story of ex- 
ploration, though covering but a dozen or fifteen years, is 
carefully chronicled, and demonstrates how much of our 
great country was made by the steady push of the settlers 
as they thrust ever westward and carved states out of the 
forest and the prairie. 

How the West learned to free itself from the pressure of 
outside foes and formed itself, states and citizens, will doubt- 
less yet be told in future volumes. If public duty does not 
cause Mr. Roosevelt’s pen to rust, he is the man to tell it; 
for to culture and experience he adds not only mastery of the 
documentary sources, but, what we consider absolutely neces- 
sary, a personal knowledge of the people, and actual experi- 
ence of the rough life lived by the pioneers who made the 
great West. There is, we fear, a growing alienation between 
the two great divisions ofthe country. American history has 
crystallized ‘in our school books; our standard historical 
monographs.have been written too soon, and in them the 
East takes entirely too much glory to itself. To have an 
-Eastern man, therefore, with a spirit broad enough, and 
abilities commensurate with the task, to interpret the life of 
the West—a life which is rooted in history,—is more than a 
literary triumph: itis a national benefit. Both the personality 
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and the work of the author go far toward healing the breach 
which is growing between East and West.’ Such a book; apart 
from’ its literary and historical ‘value, is as strong’ a moral 
tonic, conducive to national health, as the gibes and carica- 
tures too freely lavished on things Western by a certain'part of 
the Eastern press are dangerous to national peace and union. 
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** Studies in Diplomacy ”’ 
From the French of Count Benedetti, Macmillan Co. 


THESE sTuDtIEs are the fruit of an attempt to regain the 


‘peace of mind Count Benedetti enjoyed before events had 


made him the victim of party feeling. As French Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Berlin in the “ woeful year,” he was 
caught in a great national catastrophe, out of which he came 
burdened by the universal accusations of his countrymen. 
It was believed at the time that he had not kept his Govern- 
ment informed of important facts ; his chief, the Duc de Gra- 
mont, did not stand by him then nor in later writings; and 
the most sensible and convincing statements from original 
documents have been weak in breaking down popular impres- 
sions, so nourished by the passions of the crisis that reason 
fails to reach them. The essays before us, now published in 
book-form, embody the clearest and strongest proofs of the 
ability and attention to duty displayed by the French repre- 
sentative ; and, furthermore, they enter freely into a demon- 
stration of the causes leading up to the war, and of some of 
the things now prevailing in Europe that must be laid at Bis- 
marck’s door. Prefaces seventy pages long are usually not 
of so much service as the one we are confronted by in this 
volume; it might better have been called an introduction. 
The personal situation described lends interest to the articles 
that follow, and besides, Count Benedetti’s attitude on those 
questions that have particularly exercised public’ opinion, is 
pretty clearly given:—That in the ages of posterity Bismarck 
must take the responsibility of having provoked the war; that 
the Prussian Government, as such, took an active part in the 
candidature of Prince Leopold; and that the ex-Chancellor 
should be as loyal to the truth in regard to the Belgian affair 
as he has been in regard to his part in manipulating the 
famous dispatch of July 13. Throughout the volume, the 
arraignment of the Prussian Minister does not fall shott of 
the claims here advanced. 

The first series of papers bears the title of “ The Emperor 
William I. and Prince Bismarck,” and has as its particular 
thesis that the usual story of the Prince’s being the real, sole 
founder of the new German Empire is a legend; that King 
William was not merely the beneficiary, but rather the real 
originator, of the policy to which Prussia owes all her success ; 
that, as a matter of fact, ‘‘he had marked out and defined its 
aim before Count Bismarck ever came to power ; that, finally, 
he took an active and always preponderant part in the direc- 
tion that was given toit.” In the second series, the Triple 
Alliance is subjected to a searching analysis from the diplo- 
matic point of view. The aim is to discover in what circum- 
stances, under what necessities and foresight, the three Powers 
entered into this agreement ; then to investigate the situation 
and obligations that have resulted, in order to bring out the 
true character of the bonds and to forecast results, Bismarck 
is made the originator, the German Empire reaps the most 
benefit from these conventions, and the outlook is distinctly 
out of harmony with the professions of peace always breathed 
into them, The resulting conditions are more clearly pointed 
out in a third series, on “ Armed Peace and Its Consequences.” 
The prospect certainly appears gloomy. The sort of peace 
the German Chancellor wished to ensure has bitter points. 
Misery or war are the alternatives before the Old World. 
Each country cannot go on indefinitely raising taxes and 
supporting greater armies. Italy furnishes now an object 
lesson for the future, and the social agitations in Germany 
itself are not without prophecy. 

The closing article, on “‘ My Mission to Ems,” was written 
in 1873, under the sting of accusations echoed in the writings 
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of M. de Gramont; but for various reasons it was withheld 
from publication until now. It would seem that even the 
proverbial clearness of a Frenchman had been outdone in 
the statement here given of the diplomatic proceedings of the 
few days immediately before war was declared, There is 
not the slightest haziness about the position of each agent, 
and the responsibilities for consequences are distributed with 
eminent justice. As for the vindication of Benedetti, facts, 
logic and language help in its evident success. But there 
will, of course, be dissent from some features of the conclu- 
sion that Bismarck “ is and remains the principal and respons- 
ible author of the war. Still, he would have been unable to 
bring that war about, but for the unfortunate proposals of 


July 13.” 





‘* Bibliographica’’ 

THE OPENING ARTICLE of Part VII. of this publication is on 
the curious illuminated manuscripts of diplomas, commissions, 
collections of laws and regulations of the Republic of Venice 
known as Ducali. The writer, Mr. John W., Bradley, traces the 
artistic history of these manuscripts, and gives several fine photo- 
gravures of their very interesting painted decorations. Mr, W. H. 
Allnutt continues his exhaustive account of ‘' English Provincial 
Presses"; Mr, Russell Martineau has some ‘‘ Notes on the Latin 
Bible of Forty-two Lines of 1455,” no two existing copies of which, 
he states, are throughout of the same edition; and Mr. Alfred 
Pollard maintains that no clichés of fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury woodcuts existed, and that known copies were in every case 
re-engraved, ‘‘Some Notes on American Book Clubs,” by Mr. 
Ernest Dressel North, gives some account of the Prince Society 
of Boston, founded in May 1856, the Bradford Club, the Agathy- 
nian Club, the Gorges Sccieiy of Portland, Me., the Grolier 
Club, the Dunlap Society, the Oid Volumes, the Caxton Club 
and others, with, in many cases, full lists of their publications. 

Mr. Cyril Davenport opens Part VIII. with a paper on *‘ The 
Decoration of Book-Edges,” with numerous illustrations in colors 
and black. He can find no evidence of the correctness of the 
theory, which suggests itself at once, that the custom of decorat- 
ing book-edges originated in the fact that in the middle ages books 
were more often laid on their sides with the edges outwards, than 
— upright in the modern manner. The title is but rarel 

ound on the backs of medieval books, but, when given at all, 
mostly on the upper cover. But sometimes (and this is a powerful 
argument in favor of the theory) it is painted on the edges. Mr. 
Davenport has never found the writing of titles of books on their 
edges decoratively treated, and this leads him to suppose that the 
ornamental designs took their origin from the natural desire of the 
binders to leave no part of the outside of the book undecorated. 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a paper on a subject that must be 
dear to his heart—Sir James Puckle and his ‘‘ Club,” the copy 
whereof in Mr. Dobson’s possession is supposed by him, from 
inscriptions on its title-page, to have been the identical one pre- 
sented at the Stamp Office, Lincoln’s Inn, in April 1713. Its 
margins are crowded in places with MS, additions and corrections, 
for the most part cancelled on second thought, but apparently in 
Puckle’s handwriting. In these days of the popularity of Japanese 
art, Mr. Robert K. Douglas’s article on ‘‘Chinese Illustrated 
Books” well deserves the attention of collectors. It is excellently 
illustrated, 

Part IX. contains a well-illustrated article on ‘‘ Japanese Illus- 
trated Books,” by the same writer, including several reproductions 
in colors of tinted Japanese wood-engravings. These, however, 
like all imitations of the sort not printed from wood-blocks, miss 
most of what isreally valuable in the originals, But the illustrations 
in black-and-white in some cases appear to better advantage than 
in the badly printed cheap editions in which they originally ap- 
peared. On early European wo6od-engravings and illuminations 
there are two articles, both illustrated, one by Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard, on Venetian woodcut designs for illumination; the other, 
by Natalie Rondot, on wood-engraving at Lyons in the fifteenth 
century. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

** Riverside Letters '’ 
By George D. Leslie, R.A. Illustrated by the Author. Macmillan Co. 

IN TREATING of the outdoor world, there is much to be gained 
by putting down your impressions in the form of letters, The 
restraint of the essay’s being removed, an author is 
natural, not conventional, and so he should be when reporting to 
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others his impressions of Nature. It is not so much what is in 
this volume that attracts, as the manner of its presenting. The 
reader feels that these letters ate addressed to him, and his 
interest is just so much the more aroused. In the thirty-one let- 
ters that make up the volume we have forty essays, references and 
discussions on birds, and, moreover, nearly every letter is more 
or less botanical. A glance at the table-of-contents further shows 
that the weather, mammalian, reptilian and insect life have not 
been overlooked by the author, who is open-eyed and widely cul- 
tured, as an artist should be, ; 

As to the illustrations, they may be classed as good and not so 
good, which may be said of nearly every book that comes to us; 
but it does seem as if a distinction should be made between pen- 
sketches in private letters and those in letters intended for the 
public, Crude scratches like that of the redstart on page 89 of- 
fend the eye. They are not illustrations, but caricatures, and mar 
the pages of pret ntious books. On the other hand, the full-page 
drawing facing page 126, of an old willow stump ‘‘ much like some 
fearful dragon,” is a veritable delight. ‘Those who have lived by 
the riverside can usually recall just such monsters that are apt to 
bear after a flood, and remain a source of interest until the next 
freshet carries them away. These letters, notwithstanding the 
analytical ‘‘ contents,” should have. been indexed, for the volume 
is one that will not only be read once, but referred to afterwards. 





‘¢A Mask and a Martyr’’ 
By Livingston Prescott. Edward Arnold. 

JEAN VALJEAN and Sidney Carton have a worthy compeer in 
Cosmo Harradyne, the hero of this story. To be sure, there will 
be plenty of dissenters, who will maintain that the duplicity in- 
volved in carrying out the hero’s scheme spoils its morale; and 
this objection is particularly valid in its bearing on the hero’s wife, 
who is fostered into the most disgraceful hypocrisy and cowardice. 
A woman so utterly devoid of any sense of honor or justice, and 
a man who is such a hyperbole of heroism and self-renunciation, 
it has never before been our lot to meet in literature or life. More- 
over, it passeth understanding how a man with so high a sense of 
honor and duty as Cosmo could continue to love a woman so thor- 
oughly despicable. Nevertheless, it is not for the uninitiated to say 
that such things cannot be, and the novelist may answer that he 
builds his romance upon the ‘*‘ eee which, the French say, 
always happens. If we may be allowed one little stricture, namely, 
that the hero is a fool not to see that his course of action makes 
two hypocrites, where a revelation of the truth would have abol- 
ished both, we are ready to admit his. perfection in every other 
respect. It is, moreover, a nice question of ethics, how far a man 
may injure his own reputation, even to save his wife’s. It would, 
nee have required full as much heroism, too, on his part, to 
et the truth be known. In passing, we must confess that Cosmo’s 
last self-inflicted gash, after his wife’s decease, to keep up the de- 
lusion concerning her character, on top of everything else, was 
too much. 

The plot of the book, and especially the fzather episode, with 


"its tragic finale, is very cleverly devised, In one respect, at least, 


it is an improvement on “‘ Jane Eyre” (which it resembles in its 
wife tragedy), for it has none of those long, tedious, platitudinous 
love scenes which occur between Rochester and Jane. The 
author has duplicated a good many of the characters in his previous 
work, ‘‘ The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley,” but all their qualities 
are raised .to the tenth power. And along this line is the author's 
tendency toerr. He is in danger of making his hero too faultless. 
He never once—under the strongest provocation—allows him to 
use one of the ‘‘ monosyllables of his unsanctified vocabulary,” so 
that the reader, out of sheer sympathy, is tempted to do a little 
vicarious swearing to help the poor fellow out. To one who is 
interested in literary coincidences, the resemblance between Mr. 
Prescott’s characters and those in Edna Lyall’s ‘‘ Donovan” will 
be worth remarking. In Mr, Prescott’s two books and in ‘‘ Dono- 
van,” we find the same ideal doctor and the same reviled and per- 
secuted hero, while little Mabs has her invalid counterpart in Dot. 
Oddly enough, we come across a couplet, too, in ‘‘ The Mask and 
the Martyr,” which is quoted in ‘‘ Donovan” :— 
“ He that prigs what isn’t his’n, 
When he’s cotched shall go to prisen.” 

‘In spite of the reminiscent flavor sometimes detected, Mr. Pres- 
cott has shown such originality of plot and humor in this truly 
excellent story, that we are entitled to look for very remarkable 
things from his pen, 
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_are from three to five of these phot 


Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” 
The Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, with Critical Observations 
on their Works. By Samuel Fohnson. With Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Waugh. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
MR. WAUGH'S EDITION, in six faultlessly printed volumes, is 
likely to supersede. all former editions and to hold the field for an 
indefinite future.. It is. no less scholarly than elegant, the intro- 
duction.and notes izing the important results of all recent 
study and criticism, The text is that of the last edition revised by 
Johnson (1783), and the phrasing, pointing and spelling have been 
faithfully preserved. The. illustrations. are a noteworthy feature, 
being. exquisite reproductions of the best portraits of the more 
famous poets whose biographies are included inthe series. There 
avures.in each volume. The 
size of the book is also to.our taste, being small enough to merit 
the designation of ‘‘handy."’ One who has to handle many vol- 
umes becomes more and more impatient of the bulk and weight of 
octayos and quartos, and is thankful that. the fashion of the day 
runs to dainty little tomes (the word from its derivation properly 
suggests a work cu¢ into manageable portions), which can be held 
comfortably in the hand as one lolls in his easy-chair. The half- 
dozen volumes of this edition might have been combined in a single 
royal octavo of the same elegant and, tasteful style, but for our- 
selves we much prefer the form in which the judicious publishers 
have chosen to put the matteft. Four volumes have already ap- 
peared and the other two will soon be ready. 





‘¢The Astronomy of Milton’s Paradise Lost”’ 
By Thomas M. Orchard, M.D. Longmans, Green & Co, 

THIS HANDSOME VOLUME is a curious combination of astron- 
omy and poetry. The astronomy, which occupies three-quarters 
of the space, is of the popular order, apparently taken from cur- 
rent text-books and encyclopedias, and is in the main correct and 
well given, The astronomical poetry is interspersed by way of 
receiving and giving illustration. As the author shows, Milton 
made the Ptolemaic system the basis of his celestial topography, 
and a knowledge of this system, which is explained at length, is 
necessary to the understanding of some of the poet's finest pas- 
sages. At the sametime, Milton was evidently acquainted: with 
the Copernican ideas, and not so wedded to the Ptolemaic as to 
prevent a sort of half-way acceptance of the new tenets, which, 
along with other high topics, are made the subjects of discussion 
between Adam and his angelic visitors. 

The proportion of poetry to astronomy is hardly what the title 
of the book would lead one to expect; and many of the pages deal- 
ing with recent discoveries and theories, which, of course, were 
never dreamed of by Milton and could have had no influence on 
his poetry, make the impression of ‘‘ padding.” Still, they are 
not without use and interest, and add to the value of the book 
regarded as a manual of popular astronomy. As we have said, 
the astronomical matter is generally good, but a few slips occur 
which indicate its second-handedness, and sometimes show a want 
of astronomical knowledge and comprehension in the author—as 
on pp. 49, 107 and 136, Scattered through the work there are a 
number of little biographical sketches of astronomers that are well 
done, and will be very welcome to the general reader ; especially if 
he is ever able to refer to them again without a rereading of the 
whole book, which has no index whatever, and a table-of-contents 
consisting of just forty words and eighteen numbers—the latter enu- 
merating the nine chapters and giving the page on which each 


begins! 





‘¢ Clara Hopgood ”’ 
By Mark Rutherford, Lodd, Mead & Co. 

AND NOW we have another of those superfluous books that 
bring into the imaginary world infants that are born under the bar 
sinister, It would be interesting matter for statistical research to 
count the number of fictitious foundlings that have sent their wails 
through literature. We own frankly, at the outset, that we are 
tired of them. We don’t like to meet them in books. Not that 
we feel any aversion to the poor Ifttle things themselves, but we 
do dislike the descriptions—which yearly grow more elaborate— 
of the sins and insinuations that accompany their advent into the 
world of romance. The unwelcome infant may be pardoned in a 
masterpiece like ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” but when every second, 
third, fourth and fortieth-rate writer takes up the cue and peoples 
literature with illegal offspring, then we feel that it is time to call 
a halt. It requires‘a master-hand to treat so delicate a subject in 
@ manner that will not be offensive, even’ if harmless. And 
even then, we cannot help wishing that the master-hand had done 
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something else. Thomas Hardy is a recent illustration ef the bad 
effects of following one’s own example in this respect, and Hall 
Caine, despite the excessive adulation rendered him, bids fair to 
follow in Hardy's footsteps. “The story of ‘*Clara Hopgood” is 
chiefly about her sister Madge. Clara is good, and Madge is 
naughty. Madge, however, is made to draw all the prizes, while 
Clara gets only blanks. One of the best things in the book is the 
exposition of the absurd class distinctions in English schools. 





‘*Old French Romances’’ 
Done into English by William Morris. With an Introduction by Joseph 
Jacobs, Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘* NEED I,” asks Mr, Jacobs in his pleasant introduction, ‘* give 
any stronger recommendation of this book to English readers than 
to ask them to regard it as a sort of outhouse to that opens 
fabric so appropriately known to usallas ‘ The Earthly Paradise ’?” 
It is, indeed, one of those quaint and excellent little volumes in 
which Mr. Morris is placing before us the crude ore out of which 
he has wrought his golden verse, His Saga Library points to 
Scandinavian sources for several of the tales the travellers tell 
each other in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,’’ while the Jason and cther 
stories show how intimate the poet is with the folk-tale as a 
fountain-source for such productions as ‘*The Man Born to be 
King,” ‘‘ The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon” and 
‘* The Ring Given to Venus,” The poet finds these old, forgotten 
things, as La Fontaine found them in the fad/iawx, and with a 
touch of his wand makes them sparkle forever on the ‘‘ stretched 
forefinger of all time.” 

Inthe ‘*Oid French Romances,” he has gone to that immense 
treasure-house of myth and story, mediaeval France, and brought 
thence four pupular comtes such as those early times delighted in. 
This treasure- house lies close beside the Land of Faerie, and the 
personages that flit about in the opaline cory gmt are half fairy, 
half human. Mr, Pater knew these delightful regions; Mr. An- 
drew Lang is a lover of them, or he never would have given us his 
version of the famous chante fable, ‘‘ Aucassin et Nicolete,” found 
in the same volume as that from which Mr. Morris derives his four 
tales. Some of these have been more or less uncritically given to 
us in the crimson-clad Bibliothéque Elzevirienne of thirty years 
ago. Mr. Morris turns them into an English of his own, imitative 
of the later Middle English and flavorous of old-fashioned words 
and locations, The ‘‘ Amis and Amie” story is the old French 
reproduction of David and Jonathan, Orestes and Pylades. The 
‘Tale of King Florus” Mr. Jacobs finds suggestive of the early 
part of ‘*Cymbeline.”” In ‘* Oversea” there are reminiscences of 
a story to which Boccaccio, too, had access, and Grimm's Tales 
reflect others in German form. Altogether, these ancient things 
do not suffer from a modern poet's transfiguring touch. 





American Seaside Resorts 

‘‘THE NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSSETTS,” by Robert 
Grant, is the initial volume of a seriés of elegant booklets on Amer- 
ican summer resorts. In the compass of sixty pages it sketches the 
scenery, and more fully the life and social habits of that part of 
the Massachusetts coast extending from Nahant to Cape Ann, and 
including Marblehead, Beverly Farms, Manchester and Magnolia, 
mainly frequented by the best people of Boston and its suburbs, 
The illustrations by Mr. W. T. Smedley are as enjoyable as the 
text, which is in Mr, Grant’s best vein, ‘* NEWPORT,” the 
second volume in the series, by W. C. Brownell, is illustrated by 
W.S. Vanderbilt Allen, Mr. Brownell is regretfully reminiscent 
and sighs for the Newport of the past, when the excursionist was 
not, and both the citizen of the town and the exalted summer resi- 
dent were less—well, snobbish, Of course, this denunciation is 
made with more than a grain of salt, but undoubtedly the pluto- 
crat has not been an unmixed blessing to the place. ‘‘The Eng- 
lish snob,” quotes Mr, Brownell, ‘* according to an acute observer, 
meanly admires what is above him, the American meanly despises 
what is below him.” He objects to the abandonment of Newport's 
traditions and the appearance, in their place, of a systematic imi- 
tation of English country life. Having criticised what he thinks 
needs criticism, Mr. Brownell proceeds to give a warm-colored, 
sunny account of Newport, its natural beauties and its life. From 
Mr. Vanderbilt Allen's frontispiece illustration one who had never 
been in Newport might be wrongly led to suppose that its imitation 
of English country life extends even to ‘‘ keeping to the left” in 





driving ——THE THIRD VOLUME in theseries, ‘‘ Bar Harbor,” is 
by Mr. Crawford, who chats a pe | of 
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t and present, of 
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The Lounger 


Ir is SAID, and often with truth, that people do not practice 
what they preach—that the woman who writes fashion articles 
dresses like a dowdy, that the editor of the religious column never 
goes to church, that the woman who writes so sensibly on the 


training of servants is a wretched housekeeper, etc. An excep- 
tion to this rule is Mrs. Pennell, whose delightful book on the 
aesthetics of cooking was reviewed in The Critic of last week. 
Mrs. Pennell not only knows how to write knowingly on gastro- 
nomic subjects, but she puts her knowledge to practical tests. 
One looks for more or less of Bohemia in the housekeeping of 
artists and literary folks, but he will find none of this at Mrs. Pen- 
nell’s board. Had she never held a perf, nor ever ventured out- 
side the precincts of her own kitchen, she could not be a better 
housekeeper. - 1 have had the pleasure of dining with Mrs. Pennell 
and can well vouch for the excellence of her table. The re- 
viewer of her book in these pages objected to some of her descrip- 
tions of food as heing too 
Eevee, but, could he 

ve seen the green of her 
salad, the pink of her salmon 
and the dainty yellow of its 
sauce, he would have to ac- 
knowledge that her words 
were not one iota too en- 
thusiastic. Mrs. Pennell, by 
the way, is said to have the 
most complete collection of 
cook-books in England, 
among them being the origi- 
nal edition of Mrs, Glasse's 
famous work on the subject, 


*_* * 


EMILy, LaDy TENNY- 
SON, widow of the Poet 
Laureate, died at Aldworth, 
Surrey, on Monday morning 
last, of congestion of the 
lungs. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Sellwood 
of Somersby, Lord Tenny- 
son’s birthplace, and a niece 
of Sir John Franklin, the fa- 
mous Arctic explorer. She 
was married to the poet in 
1850, and was something of a 
poet herself; some of her 
verses may be found in Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘ Treasury of Sacred 
Song.” She was, also, not 
without musical gifts, and 
wrote the music for ‘* Cross- 
ing the Bar,” which was 
sung at her husband’s funer- 
al in Westminster Abbey. 
The portrait given here, 
kindly lent by Zhe Reviwe 
of Reviews, was, 1 believe, 
taken from one of Mrs. Cameron's artistic photographs, I may 
mention, by the way, that Tennyson, also, died at Aldworth. 

* * * 


** RHONA’S CHRISTMAS VISION,” apoem in ten stanzas and 
twenty-six footnotes, adorns page 163 of The Atheneum of Aug. 
1. To give an idea of the progress which Mr. Theodore Watts has 
made as a poet since he affixed Dunton to his name, | quote the 
on four lines of the last stanza, with the footnotes that explain 

“* Come back, minaw,* an’ you may kiss your han’ 
To that fine vawni’™4 rowin’ on the river ; 
I'll never call the lady a chovihan,*® 
Nor yita mumply gorgieé®—T'll forgive her.” 


3 My own, Lady. 
a5 Wich. wane wicund letter, Athen, No, 3576. 
“ T trust Mr, Watts-Dunton will never forget his promise not to 
call.a lady a ‘‘chovihan,” nor yet a ‘‘mumply gorgie.” Far 
better call her an isosceles triangle and be done with it. 

* * * 
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THE EXPECTED SOMETIMES happens. The book oftenest 
called for at the Sing Sing Prison library is Charles Reade’s 
** Never Too Late to Mend.” This is pathetically natural. Nor 
is it strange that *‘ Put Yourself in His Place ” should come second 
in popularity with this class of readers. Reade is followed by 
Lever, Lytton, Lover, Dumas, Dickens and Doyle. 

* * @ 


The Publishers’ Circular seems surprised thatthe critic should 
be thought well of in America. In England, it appears, his 
presence is ‘‘ rather objected to,” and heis told that his *‘ opinions 
are quite valueless.” Yet Mr. Warner is found lamenting in 
Harper's Monthly that there is not better criticism in America and 
more of it, especially in the case of the beginner in literature. 
Perhaps the dearth of critics is due to the disagreeableness of the 
critic’s task. There is nothing people dislike more than criticism— 
unless it be directed against some one else’s work. Criticism of 
the other fellow cannot be severe enough, But criticism of their 

own masterpieces —ah ! that’s 
another thing. ‘‘For my 
own part,” said an eminent 
author of a review in which 
his latest book had been 
praised with certain reserva- 
. tions, ‘‘for my own part, I 
am not concerned by the 
notice, but it distresses me 
to see so excellent a paper 
make such a mistake.” 
* * * 


Mr. ADOLPHE MAIL- 
LIARD, who died last month 
at Nicasio, Marin County, 
California, is said by the 
newspapers to have been the 
ptivate secretary of Prince 
Napoleon—which means 
that hig father was private 
secretary to the first Napol- 
eon’s brother Joseph. He 
is also said to have married 
one of the three noted Ward 
sisters (of whom Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was another), 
‘sof Pond Street, Boston”’ 
—which means Bond Street, 
New York. Mrs. Mailliard 
was an aunt of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, who, as alad, was 
an occasional visitor at her 
former home in Bordentown, 
New Jersey. It was Mr. 
Mailliard who introduced 
Mr. Crawford to the editors 
of The Critic, to which jour- 
nal he was a frequent con- 
tributor before the success of 
‘*Mr. Isaacs” caused him to 
lay aside journalism. 

x * * 


WITH THE DEATH of Joseph W. Harper, Jr., the Lounger has 
lost an old and valued friend. It was this member of the distin- 
guished firm who, during the first week of The Critic's existence, 
bet the writer that the paper would not live for six months. He 
based his bet upon the fate of literary weeklies in America up to 
that time. I need hardly say that Mr. Harper lost his bet, and 
that he showed a lively pleasure in paying it. ‘‘ Here is the order 
on Dunlap,” he wrote, ‘‘and I hope that you will select the most 
expensive hat he has. I deserve to lose much more for making so 
foolish a bet,” and then he added some complimentary words that 


. modesty prevents me from publishing. 


Mr, HARPER had an endless fund of anecdote, and it served 
him to practical purpose, When people called upon him to make 
advertising contracts that he didn’t want to make, or with propo- 
sitions that he didn’t care to hear, he would tell them anecdotes, 
and they wouldn’t get a chance to state their business, and yet they 
couldn’t complain, for had he not made himself most agreeable ? 
Mr. Harper was the father of the Harper handwriting, which is so 
well known and so much admired. It is decidedly English, as plain 
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as print, and yet characteristic. Everyone about the establishment 
imitates it to acertain degree. I remember saying once to Mr. 
Harper that I wished that I wrote as plaina hand. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you?” he asked. ‘'I can’t afford to, It takes. too much time." 
I said. . ‘* You can’t afford not to. It costs much more to write 
an illegible hand,” he replied, and I don’t believe that I ever write 
a letter hurriedly that I do not think of what he said and try to mend 
“my pace. 
* * * 

THE LATE Mrs, John Hoey belonged to what those who re- 
member them are pleased to call the ‘* palmy days "’ of the drama 
in America. She held a position as leading lady of Wallack’s 





Theatre that few actresses have held since, or had held before, 
There were no two opinions as to her qualifications as an actress, 
or her charms as a woman. Mrs. John Hoey was the idol of the 
town as long as she remained on the stage, and after her retire- 
ment those who remembered her reverenced her memory. It is 
more than thirty years since she last appeared before a New York 
audience, and yet her name is almost as familiar to the present 
generation of theatre- goers as it was-to the older one. This por- 
trait is from the collection of Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell, which is 
one of the largest and most complete in the country. It repre- 
sents Mrs. Hoey, I judge by the costume, at about the time of her 
retirement from the stage—1865. 


* * * 


THERE IS NO DOUBT but that Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is in a 
bad way. He bas done no work in a long time, and, when he has 
the strength, he wanders from one place to another in search of 
health. After his return to England from the Continent, he went 

, to Cromer, where, at last reports, he remained. Friends of Mr. 
Beardsley tell me that drawing is not his only accomplishment. 
Before he adopted the pencil, it was thought that he would dis- 
tinguish himself in music, in which art he was said to be as divinely 

ifted as Wagner. As for languages, he has them all at. his 

ngers’ ends, and, so one of his friends assures me, ‘‘ he has read 
everything. How he managed to read so much in the few years 
he has lived is a mystery.” There is no doubt about Mr. Beardsley’s 
cleverness, I never for a moment denied it. 1 only regretted that 
it had been so misguided. 


*_ * * 


THREE HEADS WERE bent over the table, devising an official 
resolution of regret at a recent death. How to begin it, was the 
question. One of the committee consulted an annual report con- 
taining several such memorials. It began:—‘' Whereas the 
Almighty, who does all things wisely, has seen fit to remove,”’ etc. 
That formula was not followed. It reminded another one of the 


three of an inscription he had seen on a headstone in Bermuda: 
** Tears will not recall her. 


Therefore we weep.” 
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Two Books and their Stories 


IN THE ALPs OF TWO HEMISPHERES 


WHAT A red rag is to a bull, an unscaled mountain is to a mount- 
ain climber— that. is, if the mountain. offers enough danger and 


difficulties to be overcome. Now, the Alps of New Zealand had 
for many years been singing siren songs to Mr, E. A. FitzGerald 
—the most seductive notes in their songs being the many failures 
to ascend Mount Cook, their highest point, and the vanity of the 
attempts made by the New Zealand Government Survey Depart- 
ment to discover some passage across the southern Alps to the 
west coast of the island. His longing to succeed where others 
had failed became acute after his tour, in 1894, through ‘‘ The 
Alps from End to End,” with Sir Martin Conway; and in the 
autumn of that year he began to make his preparations, He wrote to 
the Secretary of the New Zealand Alpine Club at Christchurch, 
stating his intention of going out for their summer season (which 
begins early in December), and asking for the aid and codperation 
of the members of the Club, His plan was to ascend Mount Cook, 
and also Mount Tasman, the second highest mountain of the 
New Zealand Alps, the latter having never even been attempicd 
by the New Zealand climbers, 


On leaving Sir Martin Conway at the end of their tour in the 
Alps of Europe, Mr. FitzGerald succeeded in securing the ser- 
vices of the famous guide, Mattias Zurbriggen of Macugnana, 
who ya Sir Martin'@if his tour in the Korakoram Hima- 
layas (see The Critic of 23 June 1894). He embarked at Brindi- 
si on 22 Oct, 1894, on the P. and O. steamer Australia, for 
Melbourne, whence he reached New Zealand in the middle of 
December. At Christchurch, where Mr. FitzGerald met Mr. 
Mannering, the Secretary of the Alpine Club, several days were 
ccnsumed in packing and preparing for the expedition, especially 
as it had turned out that several members of the Club intended to 
accompany the expedition at least part of the way; and on Dec. 
30 the party, consisting of five men and a young lady, started by 
rail for Fairlie Creek, thence to reach by coach the Hermitage—a 
little inn situated near the snout of the Mueller Glacier, It had 
been the original intention to make this inn the headquarters of 
the expedition, but, on his arrival at Christchurch, Mr. FitzGerald 
had been told that ‘* this.establishinent was bankrupt and closed, 
and that we should in consequence be obliged to encamp in the 
neighborhood. Hence the whole of our provisions had to be 
purchased in Christchurch and carried up with us. I learned, 
however, upon inquiry that it would be possible to obtain sheep 
from the neighboring sheep-run, so that there would, at least, be 
abundance of fresh meat.” Eventually, however, the inn proved 
of far greater service than this information seemed to promise. 

* * & 


The first attack was made on Mount Sefton, which stands out 
at an altitude of 10,350 feet, It had long been considered inac- 
cessible, so much so that no Member of the New Zealand Alpine 
Club had ever dared even to attempt it; and those members who 
were of the party admitted frankly that they still considered it 
inaccessible, though they were willing to accompany Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald and Zurbriggen, The lattertwo had studied the mountain 
through their telescopes and come to the conclusion that the ‘‘ dest 
char.ce of success would be to reach what we afterwards named 
Tuckett’s Saddle, which is the lowest point of the ridge that lies 
between Sefton and the Footstool, and then to follow the rock 
aréte to the summit.” The account of the attempts and final suc- 
cessful ascent of this mountain really begins Mr. FitzGerald’s 
fascinating account of his adventures (‘* Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps,” imported by Charles Scribner's Sons), which will, no doubt, 
ere long find its way to the bookshelves of every lover of mountain- 
climbing. Mount Sefton, by the way, nearly cost both the writer 
and Mr. Zurbriggen their lives, The account of this peril and its 
fortunate ending is good enough to be reprinted here, The 
illustration, showing Mr. FitzGerald hanging 6oco feet in the air, 
is taken from the book :— 


** Suddenly, as I was coming up a steepish bit, while Zurbrig- 
gen waited for me a little way above, a large boulder that I touched 
with my right hand gave way with a great crash and fell, striking 
my chest. I had been just onthe t of ig up the two ice- 
axes to Zurbriggen, that he might we them in a cleft of rock a 
little higher up, and thus leave me hands free for my climb. 
He was in the act of stooping and stretching out his arm 
to take them from my uplifted left hand, the slack rope betwee” 
us lying coiled at his feet. The falling boulder hurled me down head 
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foremost, and I fell about eight feet, turning a corplete somer- 
sault in the air. Suddenly | felt the rope jerk, and I struck against 
the side of the mountain with great force. * * * After the 
rope had jerked me up I felt it again slip and give way, and I 
came down slowly for a couple of yards, 1 took this tomean that 
Zurbriggen was being wrenched from his foothold, and I was just 
contemplating how I should feel dashing down the 6000 feet be- 
low, and wondering vaguely how many times | should strike the 
rocks on the way. * * * I felt the rope stop and plll me up 
short. * * * I was now swinging in the air like a pendulum, 
with my back to the mountain, scarcely touching the rock face. 
It would have required a great effort to turn round and grasp the 
rock, and I was afraid that the strain which would thus neces- 
sarily be placed on the rope would dislodge Zurbriggen. * * * 

‘* Zurbriggen’s first words were, ‘Are you very much hurt?’ I 
answered ‘ No,’ and again I asked him whether he was firmly placed. 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘1 am very 
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preceded the hunter, and as a result the literature of Alpine sport 
is meagre. Some years ago Mr, Charles Boner published: his 
“f is Shooting in the Bavarian Mountains,” and thirty 
later Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman devoted some-chapters to. 
ing in the Alps, in his book on ‘‘ Tyrol andthe Tyrolese,” but a 
modern book on the pleasures of Alpine hunting has long been 
lacking on the book-shelves of the . The wanthas now 
been brilliantly supplied by Mr. Baillie-Grohman, whose work 
(‘* Sport in the Alps, Past and Present," imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) will prove a vademecum of inestimable value to all 
sportsmen. It treats the subject exhaustively, beginning, of course, 
with chamois-hunting, and running through the entire list of Alpine 
game—the mountain stag, red deer, roebuck, bouquetin, caper- 
caillie and blackcock. It deals with shooting in all its phases—in 
winter and summer,—with stalking and driving, guns, rifles and 
the wiles of the dealer in trophies and horns, It contains some 
highly interesting sporting rem- 





badly situated here. Turn round 
as soon as you can; | cannot 
hold you much longer.’ I gave 
a kick at the rocks with one 
foot, and with great exertion 
managed to swing myself round. 
Luckily there was a ledge near 
me, and so, getting some hand- 
hold, I was soon able to ease 
the strain on the rope. A few 
moments later I struggled a lit- 
tle is Bn and at last handed 
to Zurbriggen the ice-axes, 
which I had managed to hold 
throughout my fall,. In fact, 
my thoughts had been centred 
in them the whole of the time. 
We were in too bad a place to 
stop to speak to one another; 
but Zurbriggen, climbing up a 
bit further, got himself into a 
firm position, and I scrambled 
up after him, so that in about 
ten minutes we had passed this 
steep bit, * * * I learned 
that Zurbriggen, the moment I 
fell, had snatched up the coil of 
rope which lay at his feet, and 
had luckily succeeded in getting 
hold of the right end first, so 
that he was soon able to bring 
me nearly to rest; but the pull 
upon him was so great, and he 
was so badly placed, that he had 
to let the rope slip through his 
fingers, to ease the strain while 
he braced himself in a better 
position, from which he was able 
finally to stop me. He told me 
that had I been unable to turn 
and grasp the rocks, he must 
inevitably have been dragged 
from his. foothold, as the ledge 
upon which he stood was liter- 

ly crumbling away beneath his feet. 


We discovered that two 
strands of the rope had been cut through by the falling rock, so 
that I had been suspended in midair by one single strand.” 
* * * 
This long quotation precludes us from giving more than a bare 
mention of Mr. Zurbriggen’s account of his lonely ascent of Mount 


Cook by an entirely new route. Mr, FitzGerald rendered import- 
ant services to geography during his season of exploration, and 
made observations of the Tasman glacier and its lateral ice-fields. 
His work, which is well provided with appendices on geology, 
flora and fauna, and a large folding map of the New Zealand 
glaciers, is in every regard of highest interest. It is sumptuously 
got up, and the illustrations deserve the highest praise. 


* * & 


». While most of the great mountain systems of the world were 
first explored by sportsmen (mostly English) in search of game, 
the climber following at a later period, the process has been re- 
versed in the case of the European Alps. Here the climber has 





iniscences of the late Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, treats learnedly 
of chamois-hunting in the old 
days (with, of course, the un- 
avoidable reference to the Em- 
peror Maximilian on the Mar- 
tiriswand) and of the chase of 
the stag in the past, and ends 
with some autobiographical 
‘* Early Recollections of Sport 
in the Alps.” The author's 
apology for the inclusion of this 
truly delightful chapter is surely 
superfluous. 


* * * 


That the Swiss Alps are of 
no interest whatever to the 
hunter of Alpine game, will be 
readily understood. They har- 
bor but few chamois and no 
red-deer whatever, because ‘‘ re- 
publican equality of civil rights 
and game-preserving cannot ex- 
ist side by side”; therefore they 
had no interest whatever for 
the author of this book, and he 
omitted all reference to them. 
He confines himself to the Cen- 
tral and Eastern Alps, turning 
only to that small part of the 
Western mountains, on the Ital- 
ian side, which is the only re- 
maining refuge of the bouquetin. 
Referring to the opinion, so often 
expressed, that the number of 
chamois has greatly decreased 
within the last fifty years, Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman declares that, 
with the exception of Switzer- 
land, where game cannot be ex- 
pected to thrive, ‘‘ the yery op- 
posite has occurred. Thus, to 
give one instance of which I 
have personal knowledge, there were in 1860 in the Salzburg 
mountains about 6000, or at the most 6500, chamois. To- 
day there are more than 22,000 head, Almost as great an in- 
crease has occurred in Tyrol, while even in the Carpathians, where 
chamois are less preserved, the number, so good authorities assure 
one, has not decreased of late years.’’ The illustrations of the 
volume are numerous and excellent, and informing as well as 
decorative; in paper, printing and binding the book is a pleasure to 
behold. 





* * * 


The author agrees with Mr. William Astor Chanler as to the 
value of the Mannlicher rifle, gives some excellent rules as to 
hunting togs, boats, crampons, Rucksacks, etc., and isin every de- 
tail a careful and experienced mentor. We can only advise the 
lover of shooting to read his book; we are inclined to beg him to 
doso. And when he has read it, he will hie him to the Alps and 
be happy, and return to thank us for having told him about the 


book, and Mr. Baillie-Grohman for having written it. 
A. S. v.W. 
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The Year's Fiction 


WE PRINT herewith a list of the principal works of fiction pub- 
lished since January 1. It does not include the numerous series 
and new editions of standard works, such as those in the River- 
side Literature Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), the new editions 
of Defoe, Smollett, Kingsley, Peacock, Jane Austen, Lover, Carle- 
ton and Tourguéneff (Macmillan Co.), Balzac (Macmillan Co., 
Roberts Bros, ), Galt (Roberts Bros.), Mark Twain, William Black 
and Hardy (Harper & Bros.), Marryat (Little, Brown & Co.), 
Cooper (G, P. Putnam’s Sons), Scott (Estes & Lauriat), Henry 
Kingsley (Ward, Lock & Bowden), etc., particulars of which can 
be obtained from the publishers. 

Novels that, for one reason or another, have attracted special 
attention are ‘‘A Lady of Quality,” by Mrs. Burnett, ‘‘ Amos 
Judd,” by J. A. Mitchell, and ‘‘Comedies of Courtship,” by 
Anthony Hope (Charles Scribner’s Sons); ‘‘The Red Cock- 
ade,” by Stanley J. Weyman (Longmans, Green & Co.); ‘A 
Hard Woman,” by Violet Hunt, ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” by 
Gilbert Parker, ‘‘The Reds of the Midi,’ by Félix Gras, ‘‘ His 
Honour, and A Lady,” by Mrs. Everett Cotes, and ‘* Maggie, A 
Girl of the Streets,’ by Stephen Crane (D. Appleton & Co.); 
‘*Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,”’ by Hamlin Garland (Stone & Kim- 
ball); ‘‘ A Singular Life and ‘‘The Supply at St. Agatha’s,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and ‘‘ Tom Grogan,” by F. Hopkin- 
son Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); ‘‘ Adam Johnstone’s Son,” 
by F. Marion Crawford, ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ by James Lane 
Allen, and ‘‘ The Daughter of a Stoic,” by Cornelia A. Pratt 
(Macmillan Co.); ‘‘The Damnation of Theron Ware,” by 
Harold Frederic, and ‘‘The Sin Eater, and Other Tales and 
Episodes,” by Fiona Macleod (Stone & Kimball); ‘* The Puppet 
Booth,” by Henry Fuller (Century Co.); ‘Joan of Arc,” by 
Mark Twain, ‘‘ Madelon,” by Mary E, Wilkins, ‘‘ A Parting and 
a Meeting,” by W. D. Howells, and ‘‘ Briseis,” by William Black 
(Harper & Bros.); ‘‘ The Mighty Atom,” by Marie Corelli (J. B. 
Lippincott Co,); ‘*A Woman Intervenes” and ‘‘From Whose 
Bourne,” by Robert Barr (F, A. Stokes Co,); ‘‘The Way They 
Loved at Grimpat,” by E, Rentoul Essler (Henry Holt & Co.); 
‘*George’s Mother,” by Stephen Crane (Edward Arnold); and 
the series of ‘‘ Stories by English Authors” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). 


Alexander, Mrs, A Fight with Fate. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Alexander, Mrs. A Winning Hazard. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
Allen, James Lane, Summer in Arcady. $1.25. Macmillan Co. 
Andersen, Hans. The Nightingale. $1.25. 
Merrymount Press. 
Asbjornsen, P. Tales from the Fjeld. $1.75. ° 
G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
A Stable for Nightmares; or, Weird Tales, 75¢. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 


Atherton, Mrs, Gertrude Franklin. A Whirl Asunder. Soc. 
F, A. Stokes Co. 
Bailey, Alice Ward, Mark Heffron. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 


Bangs, J. Kendrick. The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. 


$1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Barlow, Jane. Mrs. Martin's Company. 75. Macmillan Co, 
Barlow, Jane. Strangers at Lisconnel. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Baring-Gould, S. The Broom Squire, $1.25. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Barnes, J. For King or Country. $1.50. Harper & Bros, 
Barr, Robert. A Woman Intervenes. $1.25. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Barr, Robert. From Whose Bourne. 75¢c. F, A. Stokes Co. 


.Becke, L. « The Ebbing of the Tide. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

.Becke, Louis, and Walter Jeffery. A First Fleet Family. $1.50. 

Macmillan Co, 

Bell, Lilian, The Under Side of Things, $1.25. Harper & Bros. 

Benson, E. F. The Babe, B. A. $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Besant, Walter. The Master-Craftsman, $1.50. 


F, A, Stokes Co. 

Blossom, H. M., Jr. Checkers, $1.25. Herbert S. Stone Co. 
Boldrewood, Rolf, Old Melbourne Memories, $1.75. 

Macmillan Co. 

Boothby, Guy. Dr. Nikola. $1; Soc. D. Appleton & Co. 


Bowen, Helen M. A Daughter of Cuba. soc. Merriam Co, 
Brooks, Sarah Warner. My Fire Opal, and Other Tales. $1. 
Estes & Lauriat. 
-Brown, Anna Robeson. Sir Mark: A Tale of the 
First tal, 75¢. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Black Lamb, $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
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Buchanan, Robert. A Marriage by Capture. 75¢. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Buchanan, Robert. Diana's Hunting.- 75c. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Buchanan, Robert. Effie Hetherington. $1.50. Roberts Bros. 
Bunner, H. C. Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. $1.25. 
. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Bunner, H. C. The Suburban Sage. $1; 50c. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Burton, J. Bloundelle, In the Day of Adversity. $t. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Cahan, A. Yekl. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
Cambridge, Ada C. A Humble Enterprise. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
$t. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Carpenter, Edith. Your Money or Your Life. $1.95. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
Castlemon, Harry, The House Boat Boys, $1.25. 
H, T, Coates Co, 
Chambers, Julius. Missing. $1. Transatlantic Pub, Co. 
Chambers, Robert W. A King and a Few Dukes, $1.25. 
‘ G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
Chambers, Robert W. A King in Yellow. 75c. 


F, Tennyson Neely. 
Chanter, Gratiana, A Witch of Withyford. 


75¢. 
Macmillan Co, 
Christian, S, Persis Yorke. $1.25. 
Clark, Alfred. The Finding of Lot’s Wife. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. Mrs. Romney. 


Macmillan Co. 
$1. 
F. A, Stokes Co, 
The Victory of Ezry Gardner, 75¢. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Clemens, S, L. (Mark Twain.) Personal Recollections of Joan of 


Clark, Imogen, 


Arc, by the Sieur’ Louis de Conte. $2.50, Harper & Bros. 
Clifford, Mrs. The Last Touches, and Other Stories. 50c. 
Maemillan Co. 


Corelli, Marie, 
Conney, Mrs. A Ruthless Avenger. 


The Mighty Atom. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co, 
$1; S50c. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Cotes, Mrs, Everard. His Honour, anda Lady. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
"s Mother. 75¢c. Edward Arnold. 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets. 75¢. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Adam Johnstone’s Son. $1.50. 


Macmillan Co. 

Crockett, S. RR. Cleg Kelly. $1.50. D, Appleton & Co, 
Daggett, Mrs. C. S. Mariposilla, $1.25. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 


Crane, Stephen. 
Crane, Stephen. 


Crawford, F, Marion. 


Davis, Arline E. The Romance of Guardamonte. $1. 
J. S. Tait & Sons. 
Davis, Harriet Riddle. In Sight of the Goddess. 75¢, 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Davis, Rebecca Harding. Doctor Warrick’s Daughters. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. 
Davis, R. Harding. Cinderella, and Other Stories. $1. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Defoe, Daniel. The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, $1. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Devereux, Roy. The Ascent of Woman, $1.25. Roberts Bros. 
Dougall, Lily. The Madonna of a Day. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
Doyle, A. Conan, The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
$i. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Duchess, The. A Point of Conscience, §1, J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Dutton, A. V. Wisdom’s Folly. $1. Henry Holt & Co. 
Eastwick, J. The New Centurion. 4o0¢, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Echegaray, José. The Great Galeoto, $1.50. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
$1.50. American Baptist Pub. Soc. 


Duchess, The. An Unsatisfactory Lover. 


Eddy, D. C, Saxenhurst. 


Edwards, M.B, The Dream-Charlotte, $1.25. Macmillan Co. 
Falkner, J.M. The Lost Stradivarius, $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
Field, Eugene. Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, $1.25. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Field, Eugene. The Holy Cross, and Other Tales. $1.25. 
Bowen- Merrill Co. 
Field, Eugene. The House. $1.25. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Fitch, Clyde. Some Correspondence and Six Conversations. $1. 
Stone & Kimball. 





a 


Flaw in the Marble, The. 75c. F. A. Stokes Co, 


Fletcher, J. S. Life in Arcadia. $1.75. Macthillan Co. 

Frederic, Harold, Mrs. Albert Grote: Observations 

: in Philistia. $1.25. ‘Merriam Co, 

Frederic, Harold. The Damnation of Theron Ware. $1.50. 
Stone. & Kimball. 


Frith, Walter. In Search of Quiet. $1.25. Harper & Bros, 
Fuller, Anna. A Venetian June. $1. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Fuller, H. B. The Puppet-Booth. $1.25. Century Co, 


Gerard, Dorothea. The Wrong Man, $1. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Gissing, G. Sleeping Fires. 75c. D. Appleton & Co, 
Gissing, G. The Paying Guest. 75c. Dodd, Mead &‘Co, 
Gobel, Harvey. On the Shelf. $1. F, Warne & Co, 
Goodwin, Mrs, Maud Wilder. White Aprons. $1.25. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Gould, N..(‘* Verax”.) The Miner’s Cup: A Coolgardie 
Romance. $1. George Routledge & Sons, 
Gras, Félix, The Reds of the Midi. Trans, from the Provengal, 
' $i. D. Appleton & Co, 
Gribble, Francis. The Things that Matter. $1. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Groome, F. H. Kriegsspiel. $1.50. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Hadjira. By a Turkish Lady. $1.50 Edward Arnold. 
Hamilton, Kate W. The Parson’s Proxy. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hamilton, M. A Self-Denying‘Ordinance. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Harding, J. W. An Art Failure. 7§c. F, T. Neely, 
Harrison, Mrs, Burton. Tales: A Virginia Cousin, and 
Bar Harbor. $1.25. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Hatton, Joseph, When Greek Meets Greek. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A Fool of Nature. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Hawthorne, Julian, Love isa Spirit. $1.25. | Harper & Bros, 
Heney, T. The Girl at Birrell’s. $1. Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Hervey, Maurice H. Dartmoor. 75¢. F, A. Stokes Co, 
Hichens, Robert S. The Folly of Eustace, and Other 
Stories, 75¢. D. Appleton & Co, 
Holland, Clive. The Lure of Fame, $1.50. 
New Amsterdam Book Co. 
Hope, Anthony. Comedies of Courtship. $1.50. 
’ Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Honor Ormthwaite: a novel; by the author of Lady 
Jean's Vagaries. $1. Harper & Bros. 
Housman, Clemence. The Were-Wolf. $1.25. 
Way & Williams. 
Howells, W. D. The day of Their Wedding. $1.2 5. 
Harper & Bros. 
A Parting and a Meeting. $1. 
Harper & Bros, 
Hume, Fergus W. The Crime of the ‘* Liza Jane.” $1. 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
Hume, Fergus W. The Dwarf's Chamber. $1. 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. 
James, H. Embarrassments. $1.50. Macmillan Co. 
Jones, H. Arthur. Michael and His Lost Angel. 75c. 
Macmillan Co, 
Keeling, Elsa d’Esterre. Old Maids and Young. 5oc. 


Hawthorne, Julian. 


Howells, W. Dean. 


Cassell Pub. Co, 
Keightley, S. R. The Cavaliers. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Keightley, S. R. The Crimson Sign, $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
King, C. An Army Wife. $1.25. F. T. Neely. 


King, Pauline. Alida Craig. $1.25. G. H. Richmond, 
Koch, Richert v. Camilla. $1.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Kompert, L, Christian and Leah. 75¢. Macmillan & Co. 
Kovalevsky, Sonia Krukovsky. Vera Vorontzoff. $1.25. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 


Leigh, G. Lives that Came to — 75c. Macmillan Co. 


Leland, C, S. ends of Florence. $1.75. Macmillan Co, 
Le Queux, W Great War in England in 1897. $2. 

F. A. Stokes Co, 
Le Queux, W. The.Temptress. $1. F, A. Stokes Co. 


Lillie, Lucy Cecil White. Ruth Endicott’s “— $1.25. 

. T. Coates & Co, 
Lloyd, J. Uri. Etidorhpa; or, The End of Earth, $2. 
Robert Clarke Co, 
Lummis, C.F. The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu. $1.50. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
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. Sardou, Victorien. 








Lyall, D. Heather from the Brae, 75c. F. H. Revell Co. 
Lynch, Hannah. Dr. Vermont's Fantasy. $1.25. 
Lamson, Wolffe &. Co. 
Macleod, Fiona, The Sin Eater, and Other Tales and Episodes. 
$1. ; Stone & Kimball. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, and Others. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. $1.25. Stone & Kimball. 
Mann, Mary E. Susannab.. $1.25. Harper & Bros, 
Masters, Caroline. The Shuttle of Fate. $1.25. 
F. Warne & Co. 
Matthews, Brander, Tales of Fantasy. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
McCarthy, Justin. The Riddle Ring. $1. D. Appleton & Co, 
McManus, L. The Silk of the Kine. $1. Harper & Bros. 
Meade, L. T. A Princess of the Gutter. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mears, Mary M. Emma Lou: Her Book. $1. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Mize, W. H. Gold, Grace andGlory. $1.50. G. W. Dillingham. 
Montresor, F, F. False Coin or True. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Montresor, F. F. Worth While. 75¢. Edward Arnold. 
Moore, Frank Frankfort, Phyllis of Philistia. $1. 
Cassell Pub. Co. 
Morris, W. Old French Romances done into English. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Morrison, Arthur. Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Nesbit, E. In Homespun. $1. Roberts Bros. 
Nevinson, H. W. In the Valley of Tophet. $1. 
Henry Holt &.Co. 
Norris, W. E. The Dancer in Yellow. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
O'Grady, Standish. In the Wake of King James. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
O'Grady, Standish. Ulrick the Ready. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Ottolengui, R. The Crime of the Century. $1. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Parker, Gilbert. The Seats of the Mighty. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Payne, Will. Jerry the Dreamer, $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Peattie, Elia W. A Mountain Woman. $1.25. 
Way & Williams. 
Peel, Arthur. An Engagement. soc, F. A, Stokes Co, 
Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The Supply at St. Agatha’s. $1. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pool, Maria Louise. Mrs. Gerald. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Pratt, Cornelia Atwood. The Daughter of a Stoic. $1.25. 
‘ Macmillan Co. 
Prescott, E, L, The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyrawley. $1.25. 
Harper & Bros. 
Q. Wandering Heath, $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Read, Mrs. R. H. Dora: A Girl Without a Home. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Reid, Christian. The Picture of Las Cruces. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Reynard the Fox. $2. Macmillan Co, 
The Captured Cunarder. 75¢c. 


Rideing, W. H. 

Copeland & Day. 
Ridge, W. Pett. A Clever Wife. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Ridge, W. Pett. The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. 


$1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Rivers, G. R. R. The Governor's Garden. $1.50. 

Joseph Knight. 

Cassell Pub. Co. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Robert Atterbury. 50c, 
Rod, E. The White Rocks, $1.25. 
Rowlands, Effie Adelaide. A Faithful Traitor. $1. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Rutherford, Mark, Clara Hapgood. $1.25. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Alice de Beaurepaire. $1. Brown & Co. 
Seawell, Molly Elliot. A Strange, Sad Comedy. $1.25, 


Sergeant, Adeline. A Rogue’s —— ter. $1. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Sergeant, Adeline. The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher. $1. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Setoun, Gabriel. Robert Urquhart. $1.50. F. Warne & Co. 
Shelton, W. H. A Man Without a Memory. $1. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
a ge Mrs. Alfred (Mrs. Andrew Dean). A 
Woman with a Future. 75¢. F. A. Stokes Co. 
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Sladen,.D, A Japanese Marriage. $1.25. Maemillan Co,. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. Tom Grogan. $1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co,. 
Smith, Gertrude. Dedora Heywood. 75c. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Smith, J. Platonic Affections. $1. Roberts Bros, 

Spofford, Harriet Prescott. A Master Spirit. .75¢. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Staats, Johanna. Green Gates. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co, 
Stevenson, Robert L. Weir of Hermiston. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's: Sons, 
(J. S. of Dale”). Pirate Gold. $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. App 


Stimson, F. J. 
Stuart, Eleanor. Stonepastures. 75c. leton & Co. 
Sturgis, J. R. A Master of Fortune. 75¢. F. A. Stokes Co, 
Sudermann, Hermann. Magda. $1. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Tallman, G. Douglas. Tom's Wife and How He Managed Her. 
50c, G. W. Dillingham, 
Taylor, Una. Nets for the Wind. $1. Roberts Bros. 
Ticknor, Caroline A. A Hypocritical Romance. $1. 
Joseph Knight Co. 
In Quest of the Ideal... $1, 
Pf B, Lippincott Co. 
Tompkins, Elizabeth Knight. The Broken Ring. $1. 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Trask, Katrina. White Satin and Homespun. 75c. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
Tytler, Sarah. A Bubble Fortune. $1. J. B. mL eg Co, 
Vachell, Horace Annesley. The Quicksands of Pactolus. $1. 
Henry Holt & Co, 
Venus and Cupid. $1. J. B. Loans Co, 
Village Drama, A. 50c. Cassell Pub, Co. 
Walford, Mrs. Successors to the Title. $1; 50c. D, Appleton & Co, 
Warden, Gertrude. The Sentimental Sex. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. Galloping Dick. $1.25. 
Stone & Kimball. 
$1.25. 


Stone & Kimball. 
Wheeler, A. Wheels. 50c. G. W. Dillingham. 
Wheelwright, J.T. A Bad Penny. $1.25. 


: Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 
Wilkins, Mary E. Madelon. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Winter, John Strange. I Married a Wife, $1. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25. Stone & Kimball. 


Tinseau, Léon de. 


Wells, H. G. The Island of Dr. Moreau. 


Wolf, Alice S. A House of Cards. 
Woods, Mrs. Kate Tannatt. Mopsy, Her Tangles and 
Triumphs. $1.25. Lothrop Pub. Co.’ 
Yonge, Charlotte M. The Release; or, Caroline's 
French Kindred. $1. Macmillan Co, 
Zola, Emile. Rome. $2. Macmillan Co, 


Notes from London and Paris 


Mr. HENRY FROWDE of the Oxford University Press informs 
me that there is no foundation for the rumor that the publication 
of the great ‘‘ English Dictionary on Historical Principles ''—the 
letter F is nearly completed and work on. G and H is well under: 
way—is to be abandoned. He says:—‘’ Dr. Murray and his as- 
sistants are placed under no other restrictions than were imposed 
from the first, so the work will be completed with as great fulness 
as that shown in the earlier portion. I am inclined to think the 
reports arose out of some communications which passed between 
Dr. Murray and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press on the sub- 
ject of expansion. He had begun to exceed the pp scale, 
but this was, I understand, owing to the exigencies of a letter on 
which he was at the moment engaged, and will not affect other 
portions of the Dictionary.” 

I am also able to dispose of another erroneous item which has 
been going the rounds of the American press, to the effect that 
M. Ernest Lavisse, the historian and member of the French 
Academy, was once mortally offended by the late Baron Hirsch 


because the latter said to him, after'a dinner-party ‘—’* Try one’ 


of these cigars, Professor ; you don’t have that kind at home as 
they cost me ‘twenty-five sous each.” ‘*The anecdote,” M.’ 


Lavisse remarked last week, ‘‘ which is, if I am not mistaken, 
taken from M. Drumont's ‘La France Juive,’ does not contain a 
word of truth, and I cannot imagine who -invented it." 

A word about some of the. forthcoming works of M. “Rosny, 
the talented member of the younger school of French novelists 
and one of the most brilliant of Parisian conversationalists, 


He 
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has a three-act play awaiting the approval of. the Théatre Frangais,, 
whoge theme is the moral struggle between a.man and his fiancée, 
who,.in a thoughtless moment, made him a promise which she 
does not. wish to keep, but, nevertheless, does keep... In ‘La 
Tentatrice "a story now being .written—the. situation is exactly. 
contrary to that in the play, Here the. heroine is enamored-of a 
young man of an inferior station in life, who, for this. reason, hesi- 
tates to respond to her,love. ‘* Double Amour,” which appeared, 
recently in the new Paris daily, Le Grand Journal, will be pub- 
lished in October by Chailley. A collection of tales of adventure, 
entitled ‘‘Les Profondeurs de Kyamo,” will be issued this summer 
by Pilon, while ‘‘Les Xipéhuz '’-—a budget of prehistoric marvels— 
will appear in the Mercure de France. 

M. Joseph Fabre’s ‘‘ Jésus," a five act mystery of the Pas- 
sion, has been accepted by the Odéon, but the date when it will 
be played has not yet been fixed, This will not be Senator Fabre’s 
first appearance as a dramatist. Three or four years ago he 
gave at the Ch&telet a semi-spectacular ‘‘Joan of Arc,” with: 
music by Benjamin Godard, 

I announced in these columns, two or three years ago, that 
Mme. Jules Favre, widow of the statesman, had in her desk a 
complete translation of Emerson, for which she could find no 
publisher. I now learn that one of the reasons for this lukewarm- 
ness on the part of the Paris publishers was that the manuscript 
needed considerable ‘‘touching up,” but nobody dared say so to 
this rather cantankerous lady. Consequently the undertaking 
is probably buried with the translator, Mme. Favre, it will be 
remembered, having died last spring. 

Mile. A. Favre completed a novel whose French title is 
‘*Noblesse Américaine,” which is to come out as a /euélleton in 
the Zemps. An English translation of it has been made. I am 
told that the story contains several strong scenes and gives some 
hard raps to the foibles of the American woman. 

M. Camille Sée, who, while Deputy, carried through Parliament 
a bill creating state secondary education for girls, has just issued 
a new (the sixth) edition of his ‘* Lycées et Colléges de Jeunes 
Filles” (Paris: Léopold Cerf), a volume of nearly 800 pages, which 
gives the complete history—debates in the Chambers, official re- - 
ports, lists of colleges and professors, etc.—-of this important revo- 
lution in the French system of female instruction. It is a perfect 
mine of information on this subject. 

After seeing through the press ‘‘ Grand Pan,” M. Clémenceau’s 
second volume of gay! articles, whose approaching publi- 
cation I mentioned in 7he Critic last winter, the author left for 
Greece, where he now is. On his return to town, this month, M. 
Clémenceau is engaged to prepare for an American periodical an 
important article on a semi-political topic. 

While at the crematory of the Woking Cemetery, near London, 
the other day, I noticed this inscription on one of the urns in the 
niches at the back of the chapel:—‘‘ Sacred to the beautiful mem- 
ory of Mildred, the beloved daughter of Alfred Lee, and the dear 
true wife of Richard Le Gallienne, who was born on September 25, 
1868, and died on May 21, 1894. 

** Precious the box that Masry brake 
Of spikenard for her master’s sake, 
But, ah! it held nought half so dear 
As the sweet dust that whitens here, 
The greater wonder, who shall say ?— 
To make so white a soul of clay, 
From clay to win a face so fair, 
Those strange great eyes, that sunlit hair, 
A ripple o’er her witty brain, 
Or turn all back to dust again. 
Who knows but in some happy hour 
The God whose strange alchemic power 
Wrought her of dust, again may turn 
To woman this immortal urn ; 
May take this dust and breathe thereon 
And give me back my little one? 
But one sad little story out of all the heaped-up sorrow of the 
world!” 

Mrs. E. M. Walters, 20 Endsleigh Street, London, W. C., is col- 
lecting materials for a life of Frances Wright, the Scotch-American 
reformer, who labored in the United States during the first half of 
the century in various philanthropic movements, and corresponded: 
with several eminent Americans. Mrs. Walters would be glad-to 
have copies of any of Frances Wright's letters, f 

«A VInstitut” (Paris: Calmann Lévy), by the late Camille 
Doucet, consists of his reports made, as Perpetual Secretary of 
the French Academy, from 1886 to 1894, at the Annual Public 
Meeting of the five academies of the Institute, awarding prizes to 
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the best books of the year. The volume is an excellent supple- 
merit to and literary dictionaries, as it contains brief 
noti¢es and estimates of hundreds of books and authors, and, it 
may bé added, is provided with a very full index to proper names, 
a desideratum generally wanting in French works. Marion Craw- 
ford, M. Doucet says, is ‘a great novelist, celebrated on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who has written in French, as if especially 
intended for us, two rome he —— and iene interest, 
composed in a language w as pure as it is elegant— 
*Zoroaster' and ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix.’ These words confirm the 
statetfient made to me several years ago by M. Bernardi Drosne, 
Mr; Crawford's agent here, that ‘‘ Zoroaster” was first written in 
French, and that the French version is the original form of the 
story. Has it ever been told whether the English version is a 
mete translation? _ Or did Mr. Crawford rewrite the novel in 
English ? 
I ever called your attention to the good work being done 
here by M. Emile Lombard, professor in one of the leading 
aniversity establishments of Paris, who, as editor of L’ Etranger, 
cone monthly, is laboring to draw An ving! foreign nations? 

@ periodical is the organ of the ety for the Study of 
international Questions, which has opened a Bureau of International 
Correspondence that is very helpful to those seeking information 
concerning various topics, But it is difficult to explain in a 
paragraph the whole of M. Lombard’s enterprise, so I refer 
to him any of your ers who may wish further details. His 
address is 77 Rue Denfert-Rochereau. 


PARIS, June, 1896. THEODORE STANTON, 


The Fine Arts 
lirs, Susan N. Carter 
Mas. SUSAN N. CARTER, a lady well known in art and literary 
circles, both in New York and Boston, died at Arlington Heights, 
Mass., on Aug. 8, in her sixty-first year. For twenty-five years 
she was at the head of the Cooper Union Art School in this city. 
She was born in Cambridge, Mass., and studied art in this country 
with Mr, William M. Hunt, and abroad. She was the intimate 
friend of James Russell Lowell’ and well acquainted with the 
famous Cambridge group of writers. She was the author of sev- 
eral admirable handbooks on art and an occasional contributor to 
the magazines. Mrs. Carter -was a woman of fine mind and rare 
commonsense, and was blessed with what is best described as a 
**sunny disposition.” She will be mourned not only by her lar 
circle of friends, but by the larger circle composed of the pupils 
‘she. has taught for the past quarter of a century. 





Education 


THE ALUMNA and others interested in the welfare of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College have still nearly one-third of the allotted time in 
which to make up the endowment fund. About a year and a half 
ago Dr. D. K, Pearsons of Chicago offered to give $50,000 towards 
this object if by January, 1897, an additional $150,000 could be 
raised, The alumne entered upon the task with a zeal and ardor 
which Dr. Pearsons declares he has never seen surpassed, while 
‘the self-denying devotion of the undergraduates to the cause may 
ibe demonstrated by citing a single instance—that of last Thanks- 
giving Day, when, amid ringing cheers, they handed in the money 
intended for the annual ‘‘spread.” That Mt. Holyoke is the only 
eastern institution that Dr. Pearsons has offered to make the object 
of his discriminating generosity is a fact which certainly says much, 
not only for its needs, but for its standing among women’s col- 
leges; and it is to be hoped for the sake of education in this coun- 
try that the remaining $70,000 (on July 1 $80,000 of the $150,000 
oir been pledged) will be raised in time to make good this generous 

t. 

—Bryn Mawr College is about to issue a handbook which will 
contain information concerning the unities women have for 
study at all the European universities, In each case the facts 
have been obtained from hendounannie, Such a manual should be 
-of great service both here and in England. 

Aninteresting library collection at Stanford University is the 
‘railroad library, presented to the institution by Mr. Timothy Hop- 


kins, ex-Treasurer of the Southern Pacific, af consists of about 
4000 books and 5000 pamphlets, and in addition to this it receives 
currently sixty periodicals devoted to the same subject. Of these 
twenty-seven are published in the United. States, ten in London, 
eight in Paris, seven in different states in Germany, two in Vienna 


and one each in Turin and Florence, besides which Belgium, 
Switzerland, Australia and New Zealand are each represented. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the well-known astronomer, who was 
invited to accompany the British expedition to Norway to observe 
the eclipse of the sun, on Aug: 9, is a little over thirty years of age 
and a native of California. She carried off the prize of 5000 francs 
offered by the Paris O for a treatise on comets when 
she was hardly out of her teens. 


The first number of Zhe Magazine of Americana is announced 
by Mr. George Watkins, Indianapolis, for publication in October. 
The design of this new quarterly will:be to place before collectors, 
booksellers and librarians a —— register of new books, pub- 
lished in this country and a , relating to the antiquities, his- 
tory and geography of America, the West Indies and the South 
Sea. It will give special attention to old books, especially to those 
of the Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, French and English explorers, 

The = William and Mary College Quarterly contains, 
among other interesting matter, original records of the ®. B. K. 
Society (the first Greek Letter Fraternity in the United States, 
1776-1781), together with the original charter granted to Harvard 
Chapter, sketches of the original fifty members, etc., and a paper 
on the libraries of-colonial Virginia. 


‘* Autres pays, autres meurs,” exclaims The Atheneum, 
apropos of the announcement that, at Johns Hopkins University, 
‘* the medical department is open to women; the other depart- 
ments are not.” This, it seems, is the converse of the rule observed 
in most of the British universities. 

As there are periodicals devoted to the study of Shakespeare and 
Goethe, so will there be henceforth a publication concerned exclu- 
sively with the study of Kant. The first number of Kantstudien, 
edited by Dr. Hans Vaihinger of Halle, has recently been issued 
by Mr. Leopold Voss, Leipzig (New York: Lemcke & Buechner), 
In view of the renewed interest in Kant’s philosophy, this publica- 
tion must be welcomed as timely. 





Notes 


MR. KIPLING’S new volume of ballads, ‘‘ The Seven Seas,” to 
be published in October, will contain some new ballads as. well as 
many-which have appeared in periodicals since the publication of 
his last book of verse. 

—In the series of ‘‘ Tales of College Life’ the Messrs. Putnam 
will publish immediately a volume by E. F. Benson, author of 
‘* Dodo,” etc., entitled ** The Babe, B. A. : Beitig the Uneventful 
History of a Young Gentleman at Cambridge University." This 
volume will be followed by ‘‘ A Princetonian: A Story of Under- 
graduate Life at the College of New Jersey.” The first two vol- 
umes in this series are W. K. Post's ‘* Harvard Stories” and J. 
Seymour Wood's ‘‘ Yale Yarns.” 


—The fourth and concluding-volume in Mr. Conway’s edition 
of ‘‘ The Writings of Paine” will be published in the early fall. 
Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man” and ‘‘ The Age of Reason ”’ have been 
published in sepatate form to meet a popular demand. 


—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, will shortly issue a new 
story by Edna Lyall, ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Truth,” which 
will form a companion volume to her ‘‘ Autobiography of a 
Slander,”" The motif is the recent trouble in Armenia. 


—Mr.George Allen will publish early in October a new work 
by Mr. Augustus J. C: Hare, entitled ‘‘ The Story of My Life.” 
It will include reminiscences and anecdotes of famous people— 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Scott, Shelley, Ruskin, Dickens, Landor, the 
Brownings and Arnolds, Lady Blessington, Lord Houghton, etc. 
The three volumes will be profusely illustrated with photogravures 
and woodcuts. 

—‘' The Cat and the Cherub, and Other Stories,” Mr. Chester 
B. Fernald’s first book, will be issued early in October by The 
Century Co. 

—We gather these items from the London Bookman for Sep- 
tember: Mr. William Morris, his health ly improved, is cruis- 
ing in the north. The scene of the on which Miss Harraden 
has been at work for two years is laid entirely in England. The 
story is longer than ‘‘Ships,” and in a more ul vein. In 
October Mr, Norman Gale will give to the public a volume ‘of 


‘* Little Poems for Little People,” with over a hundred drawings: 


by Miss Helen Stratton. Mr. Kenneth Grahame, whose ‘‘ Golden 
Age” is so greatly admired by Mr. Swinburne and many others, 
holds a post in the Bank of England. 
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—The original of ‘Jess’ in ‘‘ A Window in Thrums” occu- 
pies a newly made grave in the cemetery at Kirriemuir. 

—Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke (a sister of Mr. J. Alfred Novello, 
‘whose death was recorded in 7he Critic of July 25) will shortly 
publish, Mr.T. Fisher Unwin, an autobiographic sketch, 
entitled «* My Life,” including the major part of her remi- 
niscences. The volume will contain recollections of most of the 
composers of her generation. 

—Messrs. Copeland & Day have just published ‘‘ Cinderpath 
Tales,” by William Lindsey, in which technical knowledge of 
sport is wedded to fancy in its flight. 

—Lady Burton’s unfinished autobiography will be incorporated 
with the ** Life of the Late Lady Burton,” which Mr. W, H, Wil- 
kins has been authorised to write. By the autobiographer’ s wish, 
copies of her ‘*Life of Sir Richard Burton" are being given to 


The Critic 


rir 






—Of his friend H. C, Bunner, Mr. Brander Matthews will say 
in the September Scrtbner's :—‘* To say that Bunner. was wholly 
free from any taint of Anglomania is to state the case mildly; his 
Americanism was as sturdy as Lowell's. He was firmly rooted 
in the soil of his nativity. He was glad that he was an American 
and proud of being a New Yorker,. He saw that creatures of the 
type that Lowell scorned still lingered on; and if he were intol- 
erant toward any one it was toward the renegade American, the 
man without a country.” 

—Mr. Max Pemberton, the author ef ‘‘ The Iron Pirate" and 
other thrilling tales of adventure, has been made editor of Cassell's 
Family Magazine. 


Publications Received 








public libraries which make application. 


—Mr, Bret Harte is busy making a play out of ‘‘ Clarence,” his 
It is said that more than one actor, seeing 
its dramatic possibilities, asked him to dramatize it. 


—Mr. William George Jordan has for thé second time resigned 


‘story of our civil war, 


the editorship of Current Literature, which 
tically held since that useful periodical’s 


—‘* With The Critic as a guide,” says 


Haven News, ‘‘ one need not waste time wading through rubbish.” 


first number, with the 
exception of a period spent in Chicago in educational work. Mr. 
Jordan proposes to start a periodical of his own. 

engaged on a series of papers for The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made, ‘ 


Marburg Bros., 
Tobacco x Successor, 
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Treasurer, 114 Pith Ave., New York City. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches sth Ave., 120 Broadwa Take 
ge the summer members are permitred 8 ta eat 
hich may be kept until October 1, Books 
"y or express to members out of town. 


A Bulletin of Books on the 


Currency Question, 


ontaining all oe current and recently published 
titles issued by all the publishing houses. The side 
Ps thd silver) taken by the author of each work is 
indicated. Mailed free to any address on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
Sand ?7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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BOOKS BOUGHT. 


YE OLDE BOOKE MART, 
133 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10rn Street, New York. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 








Scarce Books. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Ch 
Back-number magazines. For any on any subject write 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free 
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, Seamans & Benedict 
327 B’way, New York 








THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 


‘* There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 
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of a Popular oi 

EP ery, Be Raouts of 
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THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


aga oes 350 





287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink, 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it™possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Bumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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‘‘Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD’’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H, Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from. Zhe Critic, 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 


book, 
Cloth, $1.50: Large-paper, $5.00, 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK CITY 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Harttord, Conn. Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
vantages for culture and study. Rural su 
aw. ad Miss SARA’ J. SMITH, gt 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL For GiaLs convene Sept. 1896. Twenty- 
second year, The Rev. Francis | ssell, Rector. 

Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 
Colle, Preparatory. English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music, McLgan, Simsbury, Conn, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 
For Young Women, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Twenty minutes out. Col and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful unds. 975,000 aildings. A cultured home. 
education to ive in Wiskiomon a Aadeees os. Stal _ 
I, Cassepy, Pres., P. O. Box 213, Forest Glen, Md, 
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NEW JERSEY 


Boardin, 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M, THURBER. 
"  (NCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending from SEPTEMBER IsT TO May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 


and it may be affirmed ti no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


T HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


asth year, Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
for ali Coileges. A few boarding scholarstaken. Re-opens 
Septe ber 30, 


1896. 
rs. Saran H, Emerson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 








OHIO 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, REN, An 


mh, fa far. 
and books, $2.80 to $3 a week; TOTAL 
Seon courses; no saloons. safe. aialoznen free: awith 
plan to earn funds. WILLIA MB, D.D., Pres. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





Then ask for a circular from Max. H. CLerc, 4315 


}H “Fen YOU a daughter to educate ane send to school? 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE WALTON-WELLESLEY 
ater and ead 2103 Sprace St, Phil 


For Girls. Paces 
Sth year. Fon B Co 
tory and Musica! De For a cat, and ren., 
DANFORT 


Dr. and Mrs. JAMES 
BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
on, Balan to Br Mawr oon 


D "ty. 
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The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 





HE MISSES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, 
CLoversipE, Boarding School for Girls near New York, 
Refers to Bishop Starkey, Address Miss E, W. TIMLOW, 








NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Under the direction of Bishop DOANE. 26th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. NY. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


th y Reyne pares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Acadeim| and meninges. . 8. Army Meat detailed 
at Riverview 4 ge f War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





& Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, CO. F. Harr, Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and ote Preparator. ial ad 8 i 
Art and Music. fleate admits to b paine and Wellssiey. 
One and Suton from New York. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADENY, 
Oy 

‘or Boarding 3 only Completely equipped and For 
&. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent 








HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


ogue. 








Recently Published in Spanish. 


EL DESDEN CON EL DESDEN 


Comedia en tres Jornadas, Por Don Augustin More- 
toy Cabana, Edited with iutroduction and no es 
by Alexander W. Herdler, sooesity instructor in 

v 


modern languages, Princeton Un 

Teatro Espanol. 

This play 8 classed among the deeper and serious 
comedies of Moreto, and ranks one of the highest in 
its perfection of style, accurate delineation of char- 
acter, logical evolution of plot, sparkling wit and 
irresistible humor of Polilla (the comie character of 
the play), happy denouement, 


12mo, peper, 128 28 pages. 35 cents. 


ersity. No, 3 


Complete catalogue on a) on application. For sale by 
all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


PREHISTORIC P POTTERY. 


I have for sale a of pottery and other 
relics from Oe. etic rae ruins of loses County, 
New Mexico. 





ee FRANCIS DUFF, 
Socorro, New Mewico. 


PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 
FOR SALE—A collection of 550 pieces of Pottery, 
Tdols, Cloths, etc., personally collected by present 
owner, from Inca Graves in Peru and District of 


Medellin, Colombia. Pore ae 
Box 55, AK Eg J, 


Handy-Binder 


any One Dollar. 
The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3.50 
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A cream of tartar ne pore, : 
‘est Unite 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 











The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


Edited (since gn Pa J Bes L 


**The most snasthe 
cism in the country.”. 
“You maintain a high and impartial standard 
of criticiem, and — ah sats out the talent of 
new and rence 
Stedman. 
0 cts. a copy. 


ing. meee of Ropabiioen criti- 





$34 year. (Forcign postage, $1,) 
ad 





‘*ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC”’ 


A volume bg delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. ‘eawasd Eggleston, R, H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 

Har; M s—** - 
ber = at re me Bn gt: will jn oule aenaguiy. 
for and freedom of style, with th- best 
work of the best‘ modern critics and essayists.” 


ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 








‘* AUTHORS AT HOME”’ 


Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc, (Reprinted from 
The Critic, ) 

“The high tone of the volume * * * ie 
worthy of the highest praise.”—Journal of Com- 


merce 


loth, $1.50 ° 
Large-paper ition of 100 copies, $5. 








“ Se The Rise and Prog- 
of a Popular Novel’’ 
An postin! pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover, 


oo 


250 a p mdr hand. ion, 9g or paper, $1, net 


THE CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth’ Ave, New York 
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